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BURBANK TEST PILOT says: 
“Experimenting is my business, but when | shop | don’t take risks... 


I'm always satisfied most with 
a BRAND that’s made a NAME for itself!” 


MANUFACTURER q DEALER CUSTOMER 


**| SOLD IT... recommended it because ‘| BOUGHT IT... and I'm satisfied it’s 
tself. Trusted brands the best for my money. I know what I’m 
im- getting with well-known brands. They take 
the risk out of buying even when you 
have to order by phone.” 


“TMADEIT... and! 
quality materials and 
at a fair price. That's 
sure my product will sat peo] 
a good name for itsel! and no lost customers!” 


its made a name for i 
give folks the widest choice and newest 


provements. There’s no confusion, no risks, 


THE BRANDS YOU SEE ADVERTISED IN THIS MAGAZINE ARE NAMES YOU CAN TRUST! 
They stand firmly behind every product and claim they make. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. »« 437 FIL TL AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





°A Fairyland Dream’ 
HARRIET BOEDING 


je of Saint Teresa 
1, Minnesota 
n my life did I imagine a fairy- | 





um like the one I read about in 
IAN for March. I enjoyed An 
in International Living, by 
sittell, very much 
many times have I wished that 
exchange places with someone 
had a dime for every time that 
d such a wish, I would be a 
woman. Sie alleges 
ire the courage and fortitude 7 % 3 . 
Martins and the Oldstroms ATION te BBER- t- VAC? 
Many families and I myself re ol : 
would have shied away from , ~ 
dream.” I will always have a 
yncern for the Martins and the 
because they dared to make 
ims come true. Such people Here’s a timely answer to the need for reducing 
world a more worth-while and labor costs — a single cleaning unit that completely 
ling place in which to live. mechanizes scrubbing. A Combination Scrubber- 
C ‘dv . Vac applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, 
eS and picks up (damp-dries the floor) — all in one 
Por Beat Gu.evist operation! Maintenance men like the convenience 
Business Counsellor ° ° " e ° 
Secretere:: Mite ted of working with this single unit... the thorough- 
Steckhoiaditeaniierha. Guelea ness with which it cleans...and the features that 
1 Am Adventure ix Dele make the machine simple to operate. It's se/f- 
ng, by Robert Littell [THE . propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are no 
for March], very interesting switches to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of 
by the time you receive the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to desired 
ree members of the Gillqvist rate. The powerful vac performs quietly. 
have left Sweden on a 
venture.” , Finnell’s 213P Scrubber-Vac at left, an electric unit for 
ighter, Gunhild, who is 7, won : heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors, has a 26-inch 
arranged by a cereal com- brush spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour (and 
prize was a journey for her i K more in some cases), depending upon condition of the 
floors, congestion, et cetera. 


(The machine can be leased 

or purchased.) Finnell makes 
Level Wind and @ full range of sizes, and gaso- 

Powder Dispenser /ime or propane powered as 

\f are accessories well as electric models. From 
this complete line, you can 


choose the size and model 
that’s exactly right for your 
job (no need to over-buy or 
under-buy). It's also good to 
know that a Finnell Floor 
Specialist and Engineer is 
nearby to help train your 
maintenance operators in the 
proper use of the machine and 
to make periodic check-ups. 








Three smiles precede an “adventure.” 


ind her parents [see photo] by air from i 
Sistah Gs tere Sonat s aa ton For demonstration, consulta- 
a Ree, bas. : tion, or literature, phone or 
», With one week in California, ¢ ’ ; : . 
ne & viet to Dieneviei nee oy rk ‘iti. 2a » write nearest Finnell Branch 
P pois 2s ie = - , , or Finnell System, Inc., 4706 
ne ey lies cle a P East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
i Die e y lany years . “4 i . . ° . °° 
to the USA. Wee “+ ae is meal *" e ay Offices in all principal cities of 
U ri¢ : “K as a *€ Ss . 
; S : apnea picks the United States and Canada. 
te companies on personnel ques- ; 
tio1 nagement training, and sales 


trainir [ think that the United States 
i ind of many and great possi- 


Aino, is a teacher, wanting F I n nl 3 L L § ¥ 5 T E m ’ l n c ° “oom 
nore about American schools Originators of PRINCIPAL 
dagogical methods used there 
ae : Power Scrubbing and Polishing TMachines CITIES 


1 Gunhild is eager for Disneyland 
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A Well-Rounded Fleet * 
For All EUROPE! | 


NIEUW 
AMSTERDAM* % 
36 667 gross tons 


RYNDAM 
STATENDAM* 
15.005 gross tov nn 


WESTERDAM MAASDAM* 
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*Entirely air-conditioned » Stabilizing fins 
~ en tag eee ee Se 


You'll find just the right accommodations 
to fit your travel budget on a 
Hol!and-America ship. 

Want the incomparable luxury of one of the 
world’s largest and most elegant liners? 
Like the friendly informality and freedom 
of predominantly tourist class ships— 
plus, if you wish, the luxury of 
a room with private facilities? 
Holland-America has them all! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
' Line 
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\ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





A WELL-RUN SHIP" 





“a bird in the tummy 


is worth two in the cage” 
You, too can PROFIT NOW 
by spot-stocking your sup- 
plies at HANSEN STORAGE. 
Knock out the “cagey head- 
aches” of long term capital 
investment by paying ONLY 
for the space you need! 

See your traffic manager for 
the SAVINGS you'll get be- 
tween high LCL rates and 
carload rates when you can 
ship in quantity. 

Write for full details. 


2 Strategic Warehouse Locations 


DOWNTOWN: 126 N. Jefferson St. 
OUTSKIRTS: 6201 N. 35th Street 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Affiliate: Hansen Storage of Madison Inc 
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and many other things in the U.S.A. 
and wants to buy clothes for her little 
doll. 

How long will the visit be? We look 
at one another and our eyes sparkle 
with expectation. Spring in California, 
July and August in Chicago and New 
York and I want to stay until 
October. And then? Well, one of Gun- 
hild’s favorite songs on the piano is 
Que Sera, Sera [what will be, will be]. 


‘Mount Egmont at Our Back Door’ 

Says Stuart D. HAyToNn 

Hardware Distributor 

Governor, Rotary District 39 

New Plymouth, New Zealand 

It was quite a pleasant surprise to 
receive the March issue of THE ROTARIAN 
and to see on the cover the familiar 
scene of Mount Egmont, which lies with- 
in the Province of Taranaki, and at 
the back door of our city. 

The photo itself is taken from a spot 
a mile outside our city limits. The com- 
plete cover page of THE RoTaRIAN has 
been reproduced in one of the city 
newspapers. 


*‘] Used My Dictionary’ 

Reports Sam Y. CARLISLE, Rotarian 

Stationery Retailer 

Santa Monica, California 

I read with delight the “Pan Quan 
Footnote” which titled a letter in the 
April issue from Alakh Dhari, a textile 
engineer in the Rotary Club of Ambala, 
India. 

Rotarian Dhari’s English and his ex 
pert use of same intrigue me. He han- 
dies the tongue in a manner that would 
do credit to our best linguists and the 
experts with Roget’s Thesauris. 

I used my dictionary twice. Note these 
jawbreakers: “extraobsequious,” ‘‘eu 
phemistic,’’ “placidity,” “auspicious,’ 
‘novice,” and “ebullient.” 

Someday we may have to go to India 
to study our mother tongue! 


Agrees with Senator Sparkman 

Says Frank Gourn, Oil Producer 

Governor, Rotary District 182 

Duncan, Oklchoma 

I was much impressed by Senator 
John J. Sparkman’s approach to the 
problem as expressed in the debate-of- 
the-month for April, Small Business— 
How Best to Help It. There is no ques 
tion but that he has made a study of the 
needs of the smal] businessman. 

I come in contact with the leading 
business and professional men in the 
southern half of Oklahoma. Despite the 
drought, I have not heard any of them 
complain, though I know that, even with 
the best of management, profits are get 
ting slimmer and competition is plenty 
rugged. All they want is an even break. 
If a sliding scale on individual incomes 
is the right sort of a tax, and fair, then 
likewise it is fair for corporations. And 
any loss in income, if needed, should be 
obtained from the largest corporations 
—that’s only fair, too. 

The Senator’s depreciation bili for 
those buying used equipment is sound 


and perfectly logical, His estate tax bill 
for extension of payments up to ten 
years is also very vital to small business. 
The pension-sharing plan the Senator 
advocates is fair and should be for all 
small companies, whether unincorpo- 
rated, partnerships, or what-have-you. 
When he adds the matter of a credit 
agency for loans for small business, one 
backed by the Federa! Reserve, I think 
he has pretty well taken care of the 
needs of the small business and profes- 
sional man. 

It’s heartening to see someone attack 
a problem from a positive standpoint. 
The Senator’s article will be read with 
interest by thousands of people to whom 
it applies. 


Recognize the Teachers! 

Says Mrs. LARK NEWSOME, JR. 

Wife of Rotarian 

Star, North Carolina 

It was good to note in An Apple for 
Teacher [Tue Rotarian for April] what 
Aurora, Illinois, Rotarians have done to 
honor the teachers of their community 

During Education Week last Novem- 
ber, the Governor of the State of North 
Carolina, Luther H. Hodges, a Past 
Director of Rotary International, pro- 
claimed one day as “Teacher’s Day” in 
the State. As a tribute to the teachers, 
the three Federated Women’s Clubs of 
Star offered a prayer of allegiance to 
express gratitude for the teachers’ un- 
tiring efforts and unselfish devotion to 
their profession. In the prayer were in- 
cluded these words: “May we strive to 
help our children and others around us 
to love and respect our teachers as they 
so richly deserve. And by doing this it 
will make each day a brighter one for 
them.” 


On Developing a Hobby 

By K. A. Horner, Rotarian 

Newspaper Publisher 

Newport, Delaware 

About a year ago you presented an 
article by Doron K. Antrim entitled 
How to Play the Piano in Ten Minutes 
{THE Rotarian for April, 1956]. It was 
an interesting article, and caused me to 
sit down at a piano we have had in our 
house for 40 years—I had never 
touched it before—and start to pick at 
the keys. Since then I have become 
quite an enthusiast and through the 
purchase of some books piano playing 
has become quite a hobby. 

I’m now busy telling other oldsters 
about a hobby for those of us who have 
“been younger a little longer.” 


Essay Answers Bring Prizes 

Reports J. T. Mizuno, Rotarian 

Chinaware Exporter 

Nagoya, Japan 

In THe Rotarian for October appeared 
an article Punish the Parent?, by J. Ed 
gar Hoover. The Magazine Committee 
Club gave this question to six 
universities in Nagoya City and its 
neighboring towns and collected an- 
swers from their students. As a result, 
seven students [Continued on page 51] 
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THIS Rotary MontH 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PRESIDENT. As his year reached its final months, President Gian Paolo Lang's Rotary 
travels had passed the 80,000-mile mark, his itinerary having taken him and his 
wife, Valentina, to scores of Rotary Clubs and large international Rotary gatherings 
in North America, Central America, Europe, Asia, and Australia. As this issue 

went to press, President Lang was to board the "President's Special" in Chicago, 
Ill., for the Lake Placid Club in Essex County, N. Y., where the 1957 International 
Assembly was to be held (see below).... For a report on his recent visits in Canada 
and the United States, see page 34-35. 


STOP PRESS! Robert E. Lee Hill, of Columbia, Mo., President of 
Rotary International in 1934-35, died April 24 in that city. 
Next month full details. 


PRESIDENT-NOMINEE. Announced earlier was the choice of the Nominating Committee for 
President of Rotary International for 1957-58: Charles G. Tennent, a nurseryman of 

Asheville, N. C. No other nominations having been received from Rotary Clubs by the 
Secretary of RI by March 15, Rotarian Tennent was declared the President—Nominee by 

President Lang in accordance with the By-Laws of Rotary International. He was to be 
elected President for 1957-58 at the 1957 Convention in Lucerne and Central Switzer- 
land (see below). 


DIRECTORS—NOMINEE. Also to be elected at the Lucerne Convention were seven members 
of the Board of Directors to fill vacancies occurring at midnight on June 30. One 
was to be filled by the new international President; others by Directors from U.S.A. 
Zones 1, 2, and 3, and from Great Britain and Ireland (the Nominee being Stanley 
Leverton, of London, England). Two Directors were nominated by the Board in ac-— 
cordance with RI By-Laws: Fritz Gysin, of Zurich, Switzerland, and Masakazu 
Kobayashi, of Tokyo, Japan. Their term of office will be for 1957-58 and 1958-59. 
President Lang, as Immediate Past President for 1957-58, will be a Director next 
year. 

Board of Directors April 24-29 Evanston, Ill. 
International Assembly April 30-May 8 Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
Rotary Foundation Trustees...May 1-2 Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
International Convention May 19-23....Lucerne and Central Switzerland 
Board of Directors May 27-30 Zurich, Switzerland 


MEETINGS. 


5—-MILLION MARK. On April 24, total contributions to The Rotary Foundation since its 
inception reached the 5—million—dollar mark, indicating the continued support of the 
Foundation by Rotary Clubs and Rotarians throughout the world. Fellowship grants 
for 1957-58 total more than $300,000, averaging about $2,500 for each award. Total 
expenditures from the Foundation are approximately 24 million dollars, and the total 
number of Foundation Fellowship awards 957. 


CUBA CONFERENCE. As announced earlier, dates for the Caribbean-—Gulf of Mexico 
Regional Conference in Havana, Cuba, are November 17~-20. Though the Conference is 
five months away, planning is well along for the plenary sessions, discussion as— 
semblies, and entertainment of this gathering of Rotary folks of the Caribbean-Gulf 
of Mexico Region—and others from outside this area who are welcome to attend. For 
a word picture of the country and region which will host this meeting, see page 18. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 
442,500 Rotarians. 


On April 24 there were 9,373 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
New Clubs since July 1, 1956, totalled 241. 





The Object of Rotary: 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and in particular to encourage and 
foster: 





(1) The development of acquaint- 
ance as an opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in busi- 
ness and professions, the recognition 
of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Ro- 
tarian of his occupation as an oppor- 
tunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of 
service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, busi , and ity life. 

(4) The advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united 
in the ideal of service. 
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MEET THE BIG, BiG 
TYPEWRITER WITH 
THE LOW, LOW PRICE 





THE SMITH-CORONA 
Pacemaker 


Whatever your business, Smith-Corona’s 
PACEMAKER makes good business sense. 
Same typing action as the finest office 
typewriter ever built; lowest price of any 
top-quality full-size machine on the mar- 
ket. Rugged construction, featherlight 
touch, unparalleled simplicity of opera- 
tion, and more-for-the-money features 
like these: 

Quickset Margins — Fast and dependable. 
Customstyled Keyboard — Faster typing. 
Error-Control — Permits half-spacing to 
insert missing letters or spaces. 
Full-Width Tabulation — Saves correspon- 
dence time. 

Visit your local Smith-Corona dealer for 
an eye-opening demonstration! 


Smith -Corona Inc 


Syracuse 1 New York 


Vice-President Bil 
he is 


ROTARY’S First 
Todd of Texas is as 
friendly. 
table had turned to new words and the 


erudite as 


The discussion at our luncheon 


conservative man’s diffidence about 


ising them—particularly the cool and 
screwy new ones. “Alexander Pope had 
something to say about this in his Essay 


on Criticism,” said Bill, and off his 


tongue rolled: 


In words, as fashions, the same rule will 


hold, 
ilike fantastic if too new or old 
Be not the first by whom the new are 
Vor yet the last to lay the old aside. 


tried, 


WE ARE NOT the first and surely will 
the last to spread the 


“brainstorming” across our pages. 


word 

The 
technique has had a large if not always 
We like the way Lyman 
these He 
makes no great claims for brainstorm- 


not be 


favorable press. 
Judson goes at it in 


pages. 


ng, though he might have: he has the 


stories. Instead we jointly thought it 
better to tell you what brainstorming is, 
how to do it, how to do it in your Rotary 
We'll 
how it worked—or failed—for you. 


C ub welcome your letter about 


SOMEWHERE a long time ago we read 
a phrase we thought to be descriptive of 
New Zealand. It was “A Potted Paradise” 
or something close to that. Thinking 
that it had wide currency we tried it on 
several New Zealanders—and not only 
had they never heard it, but also they 
took strong exception to the adjective. 
Nu matter—New Zealand is the flower 
pot of the South Pacific (we just said 
as Bill Mackay 
the 
When you read this 
ever-green New Zealand, 
International 


so!) and informs you, 
vast new 
article 


know 


it is also seed bed of 
forests. 
about 
that Rotary 


comprehensive, 


has a very 
File 


conservation. 


fine, intelligent 
Paper on the subject of 
It’s titled The Web of Life 
bered 613. Write for it. Build a program 
on it. It’s free. 


and is num- 


WE NEVER call our July issue a special 
issue, but we properly could. “Kickoff 
Issue.” “New Rotary Fiscal Year Issue.” 
“New Faces Issue.” Any of these would 
fit, for it contains, and will next month, 
an introduction to the 


the new members of the Board, and the 


new President, 


new Governors, all of whom go on the 
job July 1. 


tional Assembly, where the new Officers 


It reports on the Interna- 


get their final briefing, and on the inter- 
where they 
We've saved 


national Convention, are 

elected and supercharged. 
: 

about 20 pages for the Convention story 


to be finished and datelined in Lucerne, 


. And if the Con- 
vention came in May, why not report it 


Switzerland, May 23 


in the May or June issue? Well, such is 
the leapfrogging of publication chronol- 
ogy that this, our 
bed” in April! 


June issue, “went to 


OUR STORY on Flint it’s 
superficial, and there are people in 20 
They’re the 


thousands who have been there, who as 


pretty 


countries who will agree. 
educators, recreation experts, architects, 
city managers, public-health officers, and 
other things have made pilgrimages to 
the Vehicle City to see its “miracles” 
for themselves. They know that we've 
only hit the high spots; they know that 


many a doctor’s dissertation and a 
thousand other articles have in one way 
Yet 


that there is a 


or another gone deeper than we. 


we've at least told you 


story here. If you want to dig deeper, 
The Mott 


U.S.A., 


int, 
the 


Foundation, F 
you'll get 


just write 


Michigan, and 


rest of it. 


Cuba—which 
entertain the 
Conference Horacio 


THE SCENE is 
city and country 
Rotary 
Navarrete 


Havana, 
will 

Regional 
these 
the 


view 


details elsewhere in 
much of 
capital this 
aren’t any of its 800,000 people. 
aren’t any of its fragrant cigars, 


pages. True, there’s not 
Cuban 
There 


There 


showing in 


tropic-fruit stands, luxurious alligator 


bags, or sheerly beautiful new 


But 


sk ¥- 


scrapers. there is Morro Castle, in 
the background, the 
planted at the mouth in 


And there is the old Castillo de la Punta, 


which Spaniards 


harbor 1589. 
and there is a touch of Malecon Drive. 
Study the picture, read 
ticle, go to Havana—and 
tell us what we 


Horacio’s ar- 


then come 


back and should have 


said here. Kurt Severin, noted jour- 
nalist-photographer, took the shot. Pub- 
lix Pictorial Service, Inc., supplied his 
transparency.—Ebs. 
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erican magazines were 
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Cuba, Horacio NAVARRETE, 
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the Rotary Regional Con- 
ference there next No- 
vembe \ Rotarian since 
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What Is an Educated Man? 


He may or may not have a certificate of knowledge, but certainly he will have a will 


to fulfill the obligations which privilege entails. 


By CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


Retired Chairman of the Board, Inland Steel Company 


HIS is in my part of the world 
the time for college com- 
mencements ceremonies 
which remind us of the great 
er education in 


significance of high 
our time, and of the 
need for educated men 

But what is an educated man 
He is not simply one who holds 
an academic degree. Many who 
possess that honor, I regret to say, 
do not exhibit the characteristics 
of an educated man. And others 
who never studied in college class- 
rooms are in the fullest sense edu- 
cated. 

Certainly he pos sses 
than knowledge, for that in itself 
is not education. The electronic 
brain masters facts a 
mind has ever done nd yet it is 
not educated Education d 
with the whole m s not onl 
a condition of the 
attitude toward life 

First, we can say 
cated man must have 
to master a particu 
concentrate upon 
pletely inside it 

But he does not pe! 
ject to master him 
through its boundaries 
on to master subject 
was not initially 
educated man, the! 
who can walk witl 
upon unfamiliar grou 

This involves the 
thinking not only in 
but in the abstract 
be able to shut his ey¢ 
about things he « 
or touch. 

Our friends fro: 
world have pushed 
tiers of knowledge 
yond our wildest 
they have given 
complicated world 


increasing 


more 


no human 
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of today arise less from our igno- 
rance of matter than from our 
ignorance of the human heart, of 
social behavior. The educated 
man must study mankind. He 
does this first by studying him- 
self. He learns his own strength 
and limitations, and then he de- 
velops an awareness, a sensitivity, 
to the impact which he has upon 
the lives of others. 

Thrust into close contact with 
persons for whom he has little 
sympathy, he learns to look 
through their limitations, as he 
hopes they look through his, to 
see the strength underneath. He 
then builds his human relations 
upon the good aspects of those 
about him. 

The educated man must also 
deal with matters of the spirit. He 
must ask himself why he was 
born into this world, and try to 
shape his life so that he will be in 
tune with the infinite. 

The educated man will learn 
how to speak and write his native 
tongue. Many possess the capac- 
ity to speak who lack the capacity 
to think. It is a great pity that 
there be fine minds unable to 
communicate their thoughts to 
others 

Yet a man may possess all these 
qualities and still not in my judg- 
ment be educated. Education is 
dynamic and is tested by what the 
educated man does in the world. 
It was the tragedy of the Middle 
Ages that the scholar, the man 
with the cultivated mind, found 
the world intolerable and with- 
drew from it 

The obligation of the educated 
man is quite the contrary. The 
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characteristic of a free society is 
that there is no privilege that is 
not to be counterbalanced by an 
appropriate responsibility. Un- 
happily there are men who all 
their lives plow the fields and take 
the crops from the soil of freedom 
and make no effort to restore the 
fertility. 

How, then, does the young man 
fulfill his own obligation to per- 
petuate the way of life that has 
made his education possible? 

During the years when I di- 
vided my time between the world 
of government and the world of 
business I often dreamed of a plan 
by which this could be done. If 
young men, perhaps subsidized by 
their companies, would devote 
two years of their lives between 
the ages of 30 and 40 to active 
service in their Government, Gov- 
ernment would receive the brains 
it needs and the men would gain a 
deeper sense of the problems of 
their Government. 

As an alternative to such a 
course, with its practical difficul- 
ties, the young educated man 
starts his career of service quite 
simply. He goes to work in his 
community, in his church, or in 
the schools, and through this he 
expresses to those about him his 
humility and gratitude for the 
privileges that have come to him. 
Later, I believe that he should 
enter political life in preparation 
for the day when he may be called 
to serve his Government in some 
major capacity. 

In short, education is a privi- 
lege, but it involves the responsi- 
bility of leadership. And this is 
true for all those who are for- 
tunate enough to be described as 
educated men, whether or not 
they ever receive a college di- 
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FATHER AND SON DAY 


| N Woodstock, Virginia, two friendly rivals recently came face to face at a 
Rotary Club luncheon. The elder, 2-year-old Bruce Crawford, peered into 
the bassinet of three-month-old Warren B. French IIL, who had just edged 
him out as the youngest heir attending the Club’s first Father and Son Day. 
Warren’s look of alarm proved unjustified; and the precautionary gesture 
of his father, who extended a protective hand, wasn’t needed. For it was 
obvious that “old Bruce” had just stopped by to offer congratulations. 
Warren was one of a host of Rotary offspring present that noon, these rang- 
ing in age up to Rotarian Joseph B. Clower’s 45-year-old Rotarian son, 
James S. Clower. Warren enjoyed the meeting mightily, signifying his ap- 
proval of various points raised by the speakers with arm waving, kicks, and 
happy gurgling. So it seems safe to say that this Rotary meeting has whetted 
his appetite for more, and that perhaps, someday, he too will host a young 
son of his own at a Rotary father and son banquet. 


Photos: Woodstock Photo Shop 
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ndividualism 


It Is. Big Government, Big Business, Easy Credit, 
and Security for All Are Killing Off Self-Reliance. 


Says GEORGE D. TAYLOR 


Author, These Hills Are Not Barren; Past District Governor of 


Ohne of man’s first primitive 


impulses was to withdraw into a 
side-hill cave from the mouth of 
which he could himself 
and his own singlehandedly. 

The modern move- 
ment to America 
withdrawal as 
against the tyrannical regimenta- 
tion which had already 
common in the Old World. 
formal American 
principle, and the desperate 
bloody defense of them, turned 
out to be a general assertion of 
the authority and the responsibil- 
ity and the power of the individ 
ual. For a century and a half this 
newly enunciated freedom has 
found support in many liberal na- 
tions throughout the world. It as- 
sumes that every man is eligible 
for leadership, and that survival 
itself involves individual responsi- 
bility for every man 

Striking out confidently 
the continent, the pioneers set up 
thousands of communities 
They built their own houses. They 
cleared the farms. They 
ized the trade and the commerce 
They built the banks. They 
developed the util 1 tl 
public services. Exce} 
schools and the ch 
built with 
backbone of the economy 
dividual enterprise, 
by handing down the family busi 
ness and the family farm 
was an individual 
complishment 
thrift. 

Out of this theor 
came phenomenal progress 
more than 100 years U. § 
ident Theodore Roosevelt 
the evil import of too mi 
centration, attacked the 
barons” with his “Big Stick” and 
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thus apparently assured the per- 
petuation of individual rights in 
the economy. Indeed, as late’ as 
1928 Herbert Hoover, speaking in 
his first campaign for the Presi- 
dency, characterized American in- 
dividualism as “rugged.” 

But even as Mr. Hoover 
speaking, the 
stage had been set es, 
for a multiple cat- "2 
aclysm. The rise 
of dictators 
abroad, the world- 
wide economic 
collapse, and the 
advent, finally, of 
military terror 
conspired to make 
decent men everywhere 
down from their side-hill 
and fight the enemy in the streets 
together. 

When the era was over, individ- 
ualism had been quite completely 
forgotten. In many countries new 
dictatorships had arisen to take 


was 


ey 
as 


Taylor 


come 
Caves 


advantage of the desperation of 
war-weary people. In others Com- 
munism had imposed its tyranny. 
In still others the people had 
voted in socialist democracy. And 
we in the U.S.A. had awakened to 
find that Big Government, having 
been built up to fight depression 
and war, was a dominant factor in 
economics as well as politics. Thus 
today, big business, having had 
the opportunity to demonstrate 
the efficiency and profit in bigness, 
has sell itself into 
a crusade for supercontrol. 

The dollar assets of many of the 
largest and most respected corpo- 
rations of the United States have 
doubled and quadrupled in the 

While it is true that 
equity holdings are 
widespread and numerically in- 
creasing, it is shocking that less 


been able to 


last decade 
corporate 


than 9 percent of the people in 
America have any ownership voice 
in determining the character and 
basis of the services, or the fiscal 
policy, of the vast corporations 
which dominate the _ circum- 
stances of millions. 

Our small towns have become 
territorial provinces. The chain 
stores have taken over most of the 
merchandising. The big farm co- 
6peratives handle both sales and 
supplies for the farmer. City fi- 
nancial institutions are absorbing 
the local banks. (In my rural New 
York State county, all four of the 
local banks have merged with out- 
side firms within a year.) Even 
the local public schools are now 
largely sponsored by the State, 
with standardized and 
teaching levels. 

With the disruption of 
ownership, management 
come transient as well as bureau- 
cratic. 


grades 


local 


has be- 


Branch managers and dis- 
trict supervisors come and pitch 
their tents—and quietly 
away when an order to move 
comes down from the main office. 

And even the small family farm, 
that traditional protagonist and 
last bulwark of individualism, 
teetering badly in the early ‘30s 
but saved by the pitchfork bri- 
gades to live another day, is finally 
caught begging in its losing fight 
for individual survival among the 
giants. This time it has been quiet- 
ly and, apparently by deliberate 
public choice, finally relegated to 
the limbo of impracticable obsoles- 
And the ousted farm fam- 
ilies are now expected to commute 
or to join the nondescript, rootless 
multitude who inhabit the sprawl- 
ing, swelling suburban eruptions, 
living out their days till pension 
time in identical anonymity. 

But even worse than the tran- 
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?7—A SYMPOSIUM 


Dying 


sition from individual ownership 
is the modern erosion of personal 
responsibility. Some few of us 
must even yet remember that we 


George Taylor is a farmer, author, and Rotarian of upper New 
York State. There he and a daughter and son-in-law make a 
good living for the clan out of the old family farm—500 acres 
of rocky land near Stamford. Knowing him as a champion of 
the hardy virtues, we asked him our question about individual- 


were taught, when young, to “pay 
as you go. And if you can’t pay 
don’t go.” In those *days, cash 
saving in anticipation of spending 
needs and of old age was a basic 
respected virtue. It simplified the 
family economy. It developed per- 
integrity. Moreover, spot 
cash earned extra goodwill from 
the seller. But the cash buyer is 
no longer courted by the sellers. 

The fantastic increase in install- 
ment buying (increased 12 times 
in the U. S. since World War IT) 
has actually been encouraged by 
respectable endorsement. The 
bankers who used to frown on it 
now put up the money openly and 
eagerly. The financial writers and 
the wishful-thinking politicians 
ite this volume of uncompleted 

‘ansactions, now totalling more 
than 30 billion dollars, as statis- 
tical evidence of prosperity. 

The slogan “Buy Now, Pay 
later,” heard and seen and prac- 
ticed everywhere, offers an easy 
solution for the entire gamut of 
human impulses. And_ finally, 
Government offers old-age secu- 
rity for all. All the individual 
needs to do is to pray and send 
flowers to those who predecease 
hin 

What I have said is no denial of 
| It is a protest against 
the submergence of responsible 
individualism. The desperate 
downtrodden victims of vicious 
power around the world are not 
concerned with the efficiency of 
with power politics. 
They are wondering about their 
tatus as individuals in this com- 
plicated world. If another cata- 
clysmic series should now happen, 
which God forbid, it will not be 
big government or big business or 
big dictators who will bail us out. 
They'll be out. Salvation will be- 
come the obligation of a new 
world-wide race of individualists 

willing to face reality as they go 
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ism and received the answer you see here. This we showed to 
four other Rotarians. Together the five statements form our 
symposium-of-the-month. Your comments are welcome.—Eds. 


True Individualism 

Isn’t Possible Anymore 
Says 

SPENCER J. HOLLANDS 


Builder; Director, Rotary 
International; Past President, 
RIBI; Wallington, England 


. MY 20’s I would have gone 
all the way with George Taylor 
and even now at my unmention- 
able age I find myself unable to 
disagree with most of what he has 
said. But there I part company, 
and I am out of harmony with the 
feeling of tragedy with which he 
associates this natural evolution. 

When we are young, we are so 

anxious to be grown up that we 
cannot wait for it 
to happen. When 
we are grown up, 
Wwe are sorry it 
had to happen, 
but are unable to 
go back except in 
our memories. 
Could we return 
Hollands to the times and 

. places, we would 
find that mentally and physically 
we have so changed that we 
should have no joy in the things 
we have outgrown. 

We shouldn't want to fly kites 
anymore, we could never again 
imagine that there were fairies at 
the bottom of a garden, and the 
cave with the small entrance 
which we once felt equai to de- 
fending against all enemies, and 
which was known to us alone, is 
just another hole in a rock we 
can’t ever find—in fact, we do not 
want it anymore. 


We have grown up with a 
grown-up world on our hands 
We now are faced with serious 
responsibilities we cannot dodge, 
because we, in fact, all helped to 
create them. They are _ irrevo- 
cable—just natural cause and ef- 
fect. 

In thinking this way I wish I 
were wrong, but I feel confident 
I am not. To strive for absolute 
individualism in a world that has 
developed like the world of today 
would be so frustrating that we 
should lose the best of both 
worlds. 

When George Taylor wrote, 
“. . the world-wide economic 
collapse, and the advent, finally, 
of military terror conspired to 
make decent men everywhere 
come down from their side-hill 
caves and fight the enemy in the 
streets together,” he found the 
answer to his question. 

In youth breaking into man- 
hood we struggled free from the 
mass and caught onto the spirit 
of Excelsior; in the strength of 
that day we heard the voice of a 
spirit calling us to bring the torch 
higher yet and higher, till we 
reached the pinnacle to plant our 
banner, only to find that pinnacles 
are restricted and overcrowded 
and we are caught up in a battle 
of giants. 

Now if we will listen, another 
voice will call us to another task, 
one which requires greater effort 
and bigger men, and which, if we 
heed it, will bring us to a collectiv- 
ism which has a hope for all people 
great and small, strong or other- 
wise. 

The fierceness of the storms of 
our times has so disturbed the 
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seas of life, and much will be de- 
stroyed before they subside to any 
kind of calm sea level, but they 
will subside, and though we may 
be appalled at the wreckage vis 
ible on the sands of our time, 
there will be again a call for the 
spirit of the of our 
youth. 

George has, I think, that great- 
ness which will hear the call to 
come back to this fairly new 
world, and with us lick it into 
some better shape. To scrap it and 
start afresh might be better, but 
that we cannot do. Let us be a 
part of it, rather than live and 
think apart from it 


“Excelsior” 


Don’t Short-Sell 
the Human Spirit 


Says 
STUART KEATE 


Publisher, Victoria Daily Times 
Rotarian, Victoria, B. C., Canada 


A FEW DAYS ago a well-known 


Canadian country editor came to 
Victoria on vacation. We sent a 
reporter over to his hotel to elicit 
from him a few 
as cracker-barrel ob- 
servations on the 
state of his busi 
ness, from ‘which 
he had _ recently 
retired 
The old gentle- 
man was in a bel- 


licose mood as he 


Keate 
reminisced 

“The big combines are 
lowin’ us up,’ he thundered 
“This absorption process is creat- 
ing stereotyped newspapers with 
stereotyped and they 
promote stereotyped thought 
among our readers. The whole 
emphasis is on advertising and 
profit.” 

The reporter 
thetically. In that case, 
wonderful to be retired? 

“Hell, no!”” the old editor ex- 
ploded. “My only regret is that I 
pulled out 
ond retirement and it 
early. I'd like to be back in the 
business again.” 

This is the quality—the charm- 
ing perversity of human nature— 
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which knocks George Taylor’s 
“Mass Man” cock-a-hoop and 
makes each new day an exciting 
challenge. 

Many Canadians share Mr. Tay- 
lor’s worries about increased Gov- 
ernment interference in public 
and private business. 

We have just settled up record 
tax bills which will give the State 
more money to spend than ever 
before. We have increased our 
“baby bonus” payments and our 
old-age pensions, and promised to 
look after the years between, 
come 1959, with a new National 
Health Insurance scheme. 

3ut we mustn’t overlook the 
fact that the biggest share of the 
Government squeeze goes into 
defense dollars and what passes 
for global “security.”’ 

We pay heavily, to be sure, but 
for a priceless object: freedom. 
You think we haven’t got any? 

We can, thank God, still choose 
our own job, school, wife, home, 
church, and friends. 

We can boo the umpire, walk 
out of the movie, pan the Govern- 
ment, berate the editor (in his 
own paper), turn off the TV, and 
even arrest a “cop” if we find him 
committing a misdemeanor. 

In a climate of freedom there 
will always be room for the “lon- 
er,” the adventurous, the rebel, 
the elegant eccentric, and the 
stunning screwball. He is still 
around, making (and losing) for- 
tunes every day. 

We have him in the Canadian 
North—and I suspect that you 
have him in the American North 

To argue that “individuality is 
dying” and accept the concept of 
a shabby national stereotype is to 
short-sell the human spirit. Why, 
Walter Lippmann asked in a re- 
cent book, do old men plant trees? 
For young men to sit under. 


Strong States at Service 


of Free Man Is an Answer 


Says 
CLEMENTE SERNA M. 


President, Radio Programs of 
Mexico; Past District Governor; 
Mexico City, Mexico 


| HE declaration of principles 


which the great U. S. statesmen 


made at the time their country 
achieved its independence is still 
valid today in this era of mech- 
anization and specialization, of 
the merger and the big corpora- 
tion. That statement of the rights 
of man recognized the existence of 
the individual and tried to help 
him and was the 
greatest step for- 
ward man has 
ever made toward 
his own liberation. 
This liberation of 
the individual, 
however, especial- 
ly in its economic 
aspect, is condi- 
tioned by the individual’s own 
capacity. 

In the sciences the doctrine of 
“the survival of the fittest” is 
well known, but idiom has coined 
a phrase more cruel though no 
less true: the big fish eats the lit- 
tle fish. 

Throughout the history of man- 
kind this terrible fact has been 
demonstrated from day to day. 
There have always been the man 
who leads, and the men who are 
led. When, impelled by their need 
for protection, the first five fami- 
lies of cavemen united, the clan 
was born and with the clan, the 
chief. When the clan grew and 
became a tribe, and later a people 
or nation, the chiefs were multi- 
plied; according to the needs of 
each epoch, they were the war- 
iors, priests, feudal lords, mon- 
archs, etc. All those leaders were 
the forerunners of what the econ- 
omist calls the “elite” or selected 
groups 

Not long ago the French econo- 
nist Dr. Louis Baudin visited 
Mexico, and in one of his talks he 
said that the Gospels speak of se- 
lected groups and that parables 
established the difference between 
the mass of the people and the 
elite. What is to be criticized 
about the philosophy of our 
Atomic Age is that the most privi- 
leged group often lacks virtue, 
turns a deaf ear to the word of 
God, and is preoccupied in using 
the underdog to its own personal 
advantage. 

In Mexico, the phenomenon of 
the absorption of power, of con- 
trol by the most capable groups, is 
not so marked as in the U.S.A 
This is due to the fact that we are 
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a nation of primitive and insuffi- 
cient agriculture and sparse in- 
dustry. And even when there 
may be ambition on the part of 
economically powerful groups, or 
even of the Government itself, to 
control and regulate the economy, 
there still exists in the field some 
liberty of trade, and in the smaller 
communities arts and crafts sur- 
vive 

If the case is as grievous as 
George Taylor suggests, it might 
suit American society to adopt that 
neoliberalism whose formula is “A 
strong State at the service of a 
free individual.” This is the neo- 
liberalism which maintains a sys- 
tem of prices and a free market, 
gives stimulus and protection to 
private initiative and free enter- 
prise; and which, by creating new 
sources of employment, tends to 
pull upward, and not downward, 
the economic balance of the social 
classes. To be feasible, this neo- 
liberalism requires the vigorous 
action of a responsible individ- 


ualism. 


Individualism 


Is Still the Key 


Says 
CHARLES M. CROWE 


Author and Clergyman 
Rotarian, Wilmette, Il. 


| HE trend toward monopoly 
in business, paternalism in gov- 


ernment, uniformity in _ ideas, 
and cynicism in personal philoso- 
phy will never be- 
come a permanent 
blight in America. 
In fact, the appar- 
ent trend toward 
these in the U. S. 
probably has 
passed its peak 
already. Freedom 
of thought and 
action are indig- 
enous to the American character 
and culture and they remain basic 
to it. 

Since the end of World War II, 
more than 1,200,000 new little 
companies have been established 
in the U.S.A. The fact is 98 per- 
cent of all businesses have less 
than 50 employees. Moreover, big 
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WHEN I learned—or tried to 
learn—to play golf, I was per- 
petually being told to keep my eye 
on the ball. After the club came in 
contact with the ball, which I 
found very difficult but which oc- 
casionally happened, I was told 
to follow through. I soon came to 
the conclusion that if I did not 
take it seriously, there was nothing 
in the game, but that despite my 
disappointments there was always 
the urge to make further efforts. 
In these respects I find a simi- 
larity between golf and Rotary. 
Rotary is like golf in that there 
is nothing in Rotary unless we 
take it seriously. We must keep 
our eyes on the purpose we have 





GOLF LESSON 


in view and we must follow 
through. We shall get disappoint- 
ments—like that Rotarian who, 
seeing a small boy trying to reach 
the knocker on a street door, 
helped him by knocking on the 
door. The man asked the boy 
whether that was all the help he 
wanted, and the boy said, “Now 
run for all you’re worth!” But 
despite such disappointments, we 
find that taking Rotary seriously 
and carrying out its purpose 
brings us renewed inspiration to 
do more for our fellowmen. 


—Stamp W. Wortley 

Past Second Vice-President, 
Rotary International; 
Chelmsford, England 








business depends on small busi- 
ness. Nine-tenths of the compa- 
nies from which DuPont buys 
materials are small companies. 
There are many examples of indi- 
vidualists at work these days. 
There is Richard N. Harris, who, 
at the age of 33, created a new in- 
dustry and a business worth 20 
million dollars in four years from 
an original investment of $1,000. 
And many great corporations, like 
General Electric and Bell Labora- 
tories, encourage individual 
thinking and reward individual 
achievement. 

In spite of Government Social 
Security programs and their 
abuses, and in spite of inflated in- 
stallment buying, the truth is that 
the tremendous growth of private 
life insurance, hospitalization 
plans, pension systems, and sav- 
ings accounts reflects the desire 
and ability of the average Ameri- 
can to take care of himself. 

In almost every community in 
the country individuals have stood 
up and led in educational changes, 
community betterment, and clean 
politics. For instance, there is 
Sidney S. McMath, elected Gover- 
nor of Arkansas at 36 for his fight 
as a prosecuting ‘attorney in end- 
ing the long control of a political 
machine. 

As for individual expression, 
the complaint of enforced con- 
formity is mythical. In actual fact, 
no citizen of the U. S. has been de- 


prived of his right to give full ex- 
pression to his views. And many 
of them do. There was, for ex- 
ample, the newspaper reporter 
who exposed conditions in Okla- 
homa’s mental institutions which 
resulted in a model mental-health 
act in the State. 

No, the importance and influ- 
ence of one single life are far from 
lost in modern America. Man is 
not a helpless cipher in a machine 
age, submerged in the mass. The 
individual can and does still play 
a vital réle. He can create, build, 
bless, and dignify a business, a 
home, a profession, and a com- 
munity. This basic concept is our 
strength for today and our hope 
for tomorrow. 

We need to see that the rank in- 
dividualism of an earlier era must 
be adapted to a larger and more 
complex social order. But this 
does not mean that individualism 
is done for. We need to differen- 
tiate between responsible individ- 
ualism and reckless self-centered- 
ness. We must get over the idea 
that the individual as a factor in 
our modern world is doomed. In 
fact, the spirit of sturdy indi- 
vidualism of our forefathers is 
still the key to the free and good 
way of life. It is the spirit of self- 
reliance, initiative, hardihood. It 
is nourished by diligence, thrift, 
incentive. It is guided by idealism 
and spiritual vitality. In it lie the 
hopes of free men everywhere. 
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It may date back to Plato but this technique is 


I WAS holding a stop watch. 
With me on a platform of a ball- 
room in a Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
hotel were executives from a doz- 
en corporations. The occasion was 
a recent national convention of 
the Public Relations Society of 
America. My fellow members and 
I were brainstorming one aspect 
of the problem of “Corporate Con- 
tributions to Higher Education.” 
An audience of businessmen was 
observing us. In 13 minutes and 
20 seconds we recorded 75 practi- 
cal solutions to our problem. 

Our demonstration proved again 
that brainstorming turns up plen- 
ty of good ideas, and that it does 
it ina hurry. We had proved once 
more that brainstorming can be 
used to produce superior solutions 
to even the toughest problems 

I am firmly convinced that any 
business or professional man can 
learn to use brainstorming to 
solve a wide variety of occupa- 
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By LYMAN JUDSON 


Public Relations and Development Counsellor; 
Fs 


Rotarian, Hornell, N. 


tional problems. He will discover 
that it has immediate dollars-and- 
cents’ value and that it can be 
used to solve community prob- 
lems, too. 

Brainstorming is a good de- 
scriptive word. “Having a brain- 
storm” means having a brilliant 
idea. Although the basic tech- 
nique of brainstorming by groups 
has been in use at least since the 
days of Plato, it is generally con- 
ceded that Alex F. Osborn, who 
contributed his name as well as 
his creative genius to the famous 
advertising firm of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn,* has been 
chiefly instrumental in advocating 
the use of brainstorming and 
bringing it to its present status 
and public recognition. Today, in 


Alex F. Osborn was born in New York, 
New York, has since 1911 made his home 
in Buffalo, where he now directs the Crea- 
tive Education Foundation He was a 
member of the Rotary Club of Buffalo for 
several years, was Vice-President in 1921- 
22, and attended Rotary’s international 
Convention in Scotland in 1921. He has 
been associated with “B. B. D. & O.” since 
1928, 


yielding good fresh results. 


scores of corporations, the modern 
technique of brainstorming is con- 
sciously applied to the solution of 
all kinds of problems. 

As happens with so many use- 
ful techniques, a few overzealous 
proponents have gone off the deep 
end in their demonstrations of its 
use, causing some people to con- 
clude that the whole thing is a 
vaudeville stunt, a cheap bag of 
hucksters’ tricks 
—in short, a gim- 
mick unworthy of 
honorable men. 
But you can easily 
prove to yourself 
that the technique 
of brainstorming 
is psychologically 
sound, completely 
ethical, economic- 
ally advantageous, and inwardly 
rewarding to its participants. 

Even if you have never used 
brainstorming, you probably have 
encountered some of its essentials 
in many of the business meetings, 


© Raeburn 


Osborn 
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conferences, committee meetings, 
panel discussions, public forums, 
or community meetings at which 
you have been present 

In essence, the principle of 
brainstorming may be expressed 

thought: honey gathers 
hummingbirds than does 
vinegar 

Reduced to its A B C’s 
storming: 

(a) Emphasizes the creation 
and maintenance of an informal, 
noncritical, or nonjudicial atmos- 
phere in which participants can 
contribute new ideas or sugges- 
tions of solutions to problems. 

(b) Encourages participants to 
think creatively and contribute, 
as rapidly as possible and in maxi- 
mum quantity, any and all ideas 
silly—that come to 


in the 
more 


brain- 


serious or 
mind 
(c) Seeks to inspire partici- 
pants to suggest how the ideas of 
others may be made better, how 
the solution proposed by another 
may be improved, and how two or 
is previously contributed 
may be combined to produce even 
results. 
not difficult to brainstorm a 
The rules governing the 
technique grow out of the A B C’s 
The rules are simple, but they 
should be followed faithfully to 
the best results. The ten 
rules I have set down will enable 
to practice and benefit by 
brainstorming. 
After you have brain- 
ou will discover that in 
its ob- 


more ide 


| i> 


problem 


produce 


tried 
storming } 
addition to succeeding in 
producing ideas 
ind solutions to problems, it has 
value in its beneficial ef- 
each individual partici- 

The participant gains con- 
This confidence carries 

over to help him produce more 
and better ideas even when alone. 
Knowing that he has resources 
n himself upon which he can 

he is psychologically bet- 
to face and attempt to 
solve problems of all types—in his 
profession; in his 
home; in his civic, religious, social, 
professional, or fraternal organi- 
zations. Furthermore, he realizes 
that others have these same un- 
tapped resources and that if he 
gains experience through leader- 
ship of brainstorming sessions, he 


ective ol new 

further 
ts on 
iting 


ident e 


depend 


ter able 


business or 
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TEN STEPS to Successful Brainstorming 


1. Assemble Panel of Participants. Bring together those 
most capable of solving the problem. Ordinarily, a group 
of salesmen might be assembled to solve a sales problem. 
It might help, however, to have an advertising man, a 
distribution man, an engineer, a merchandising expert, a 
customer, or others sitting in. 
Size of group? Less than five or six produces little cross-fertilization of 
ideas. More than ten to 15 increases the difficulty of recording contribu- 
tions. 





2. Limit the Problem. Limit the scope of it. Be certain 
that the problem is not multiple or, if it is, brainstorm 
only part at a time. State the problem so all will under- 
stand it. Define and secure agreement on all words. Ask if 
the proposition is understood. If not, clear up any question. Before brain- 
storming the problem the group may hold a brainstorming session to 
determine the wording of the problem. A problem well stated is a problem 
half solved. 


ma 


it 











3. Create a Noncritical Atmosphere. At the heart of suc- 
2, cessful brainstorming are the creation and maintenance 
os of an informal, noncritical, nonjudicial atmosphere. To 
achieve this free-wheeling, productive, think-shop atmos- 
phere, the discussion leader must make clear at the outset that no one is 
to do or say anything negative. No one, by look or action, may indicate 
that he thinks another’s idea is harebrained or useless. No one is to say 
anything to cast doubt on the value of any contribution. It is explained 
that any criticism of an idea must be held until a later time. Everyone 
must coéperate in a positive, productive, creative spirit from beginning 
to end. It must be brought home to every person in the group that the 
sky is the limit, that preposterous, screwball, and even impossible solu- 
tions are welcome—even expected as a matter of course—along with the 
more numerous sensible and practical suggestions. Brainstormers learn 
to expect that in almost any session an idea that seems “screwy” enough 
to end all ideas will, in turn, spark subsequent contributions of excellent, 
practical ideas that will pay off when put into operation. 


4. Record Every Contribution. Tape recorders, stenotyp- 

ists, or shorthand experts may be used. The latter should 

learn to catch the gist, not necessarily every word, of the 

contributor. Sometimes one or two persons may be desig- 

nated to write the essence of each contribution on a black- 
board, easel pad, or flip sheet. This method slows up the contributors, 
but has the advantage of providing a visible stimulus. 


5. Obtain a Quantity of Ideas Rapidly. A major objective 
is quantity of ideas. While this is not a guaranty of an 
increase in quality of ideas, it is almost always true that 
with increased numbers comes increased quality. The 
leader uses various devices to hurry along the group responses. One is a 
clock in view of all. The leader may say, “Let’s see if we can get 50 good 
ideas in ten minutes.” After asking the recorder how many ideas have 
been contributed, he may say, “Good! Let’s make it an even 100 before 
stopping.” Or he may say, “We'll stop in exactly seven minutes. How many 
ideas can we contribute before our time is up?” The chairman uses the 
word “we” correctly, because he, too, may quite properly contribute any 
ideas he may have. He must not, of course, monopolize the session. 
(Continued on next page) 
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TEN STEPS to Successful Brainstorming (Continued) 


6. Urge Participants to Improve Ideas. Participants are 

urged to contribute—noncritically—ways in which other 

ideas may be improved. Participants learn that there is 

great value in trying to turn Smith’s good idea into a 

better idea. There is value, too, in combining Jones’ sug- 
gestion and Smith’s into an even better solution to the problem under 
discussion. Psychologists call this “association”; brainstormers refer to 
it as “idea-hitchhiking” or cross-fertilization. It is instructive to note how 
often out of 65 to 75 contributions made by a group, the last half or third 
will tend to be the best. 


7. Maintain Contro! of Participants. The chairman must re- 

main in control of the group. Because it is important that 

7¥ the recorder get down every contribution, the leader must 
see that a high degree of order is maintained while re- 

taining an atmosphere of informality. The leader may ask anyone who 
wishes to contribute to raise his hand. This prevents several from speaking 
at once and simplifies the task of the recorder. The leader may ask con- 
tributors to snap their fingers if they wish to contribute a hitchhiking 
idea. The group will be further stimulated by hearing the hook-on ideas. 


8. Use Questions to Stimulate Thinking. The leader uses 

questions to increase the flow of contributions. If the flow 

slows down or stops, the chairman may simply restate 

the problem. More likely, he will ask questions to stimu- 

late a new flow. For example, at a sales conference he 
might ask such questions as these: “What about changing the size? 
Price? Color? Material? Shape? Packaging? Method of distribution?” 
“Are there any other uses that could be made... ?” 


9. Decide on Merits of Ideas. At a subsequent confer- 

ence the ideas gathered in the brainstorming session are 

subjected to judicial decision. This follow-up is essential ; 

it should be done as promptly as possible. Sometimes the 

same persons may be reconvened to go over the ideas. 
Or, only the key members of the group may be assembled. Sometimes an 
entirely different group will go over the ideas. Duplicate ideas will be 
eliminated. Some ideas may be combined. The solutions may be ar- 
ranged in order of importance. Some ideas will be of immediate practical 
application. Some ideas may be useless. Others may become the subjects 
of future brainstorming sessions. 


10. Acknowledge Work of Participants. Participants must 

be thanked for the time and energy spent during the 

session and must be apprised of the action taken on the 

ideas. Human beings want recognition. The wise group- 

discussicn leader will give a verbal or written “thank 
you” to each participant and will supply him with a copy of the list of 
ideas contributed during the session. These are psychic rewards. If the 
solutions suggested in the brainstorming session produce commercially 
or socially valuable answers to the problem, it may follow that partici- 
pants will receive more tangible awards for their contributions. 

(It is unwise to send up to a higher authority—if he is unacquainted 
with brainstorming—an unexpurgated list of ideas coming out of a session. 
In fact, even if he understands brainstorming, it is usually wise to edit 
any list before passing it along to any other person who was not at the 
session. } 

Contributors should be given the assurance that something concrete 
resulted from their session. Thus they will be enthusiastic. They will look 
forward to future sessions of brainstorming. 
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will be able to tap these reserves 
to the mutual advantage of all 
concerned. 

Brainstorming pays dividends. 
Why not try it? 


... And Why Not Try It 
in Your Rotary Club ? 


siietmmisiiiitiats is a technique 
that can be applied to the improvement 
of your Rotary Club. 

Why not ask your Program Chair- 
man to invite someone with brain- 
storming experience to conduct a ses- 
sion at one of your meetings? Select 
a panel of about ten or 12 members. 
Have the leader use them in demon- 
strating the technique to the entire 
membership. 

Assuming that the members on the 
panel will be inexperienced, the leader 
should have a short, warm-up session 
of brainstorming for from five to eight 
Use some utterly ridiculous 
subject. This has the advantage of 
providing entertainment while still in- 
structing. The session will 
produce laughter, tend to relax par- 


minutes. 


warm-up 


ticipants and audience, weld the panel 
members together, and impress them 
with the idea that anything goes in a 
brainstorming session. 

Then, for 20 minutes the panel can 
attack a serious problem. The group 
might meet briefly, earlier, to brain- 
storm what the problem shall be. Select 
something of value to the entire Club 
membership. Be sure to limit the prob- 
lem so that everyone can take aim at 
the single target. Here are some pos- 
sible problems: “How can we improve 
our programs?” “What should we do 
this year to make Ladies’ Night the 
most successful we have ever had?” 
“How should we go about increasing 
the size of our Club?” “How can we get 
100 percent attendance every week?” 
“How can we handle guests in such a 
way that they will return to their Clubs 
singing the praises of our Club?” 

Don’t forget to keep a careful record 
of all contributions. Compile and circu- 
members at the next 
meeting an edited list of the ideas sub- 
mitted. Be sure that the Club puts into 
operation any ideas that are practical 
and worth while. When an idea is put 
into practice, call it to the attention of 
the Club and thank the panelists. 

Try brainstorming in your Rotary 
Club. Have fun. Capitalize on the 
results. 


late among all 


—L. J. 
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If We Would Not Fail... 
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It wasn’t for want of principles 


that ancient empires crumbled. 


By J. R. PERKINS 


4uthor and Clergyman; 
Rotarian, Council Bluffs, lowa 


W FE PAUSE beside a city 


sunken in the sands and ask, 
“What was its failure?” We up- 
turn the tablets of an ancient Bab- 
ylonian king and are amazed that 
a society with so noble a code could 
We strain to hear the echo 
of the departing cries of the great 
civilizations long voiceless. Why 
did they fail? We want to know 
so that we may not. 

It is my 
surely nothing new in it 


perish 


belief—and there is 
that the 
failure of a society is neither in 
the falsity of its principles nor of 
its religion, if they should be 
. The failure is one of im- 
plementation. For what shall it 
social order to perfect its 
beliefs and lose its soul in the 
negation of the moral and spirit- 
ual content of what a society pro- 
fesses to believe? 


joined 


pront a 
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Because the Greco-Roman soci- 
ety is nearest to us in time and 
inheritance, we should be able to 
see more clearly the causes of its 
collapse. Take, for a classic ex- 
ample, the belief, or wish, of Plato 
that should the time ever dawn 
when a king would be a philoso- 
pher, or a philosopher would be 
a king, the Golden Age would be 
ushered in. Well, this came to pass 
right in the midst of the Greco- 
Roman civilization, though about 
four centuries after Plato’s day, 
when Marcus Aurelius was Em- 
peror of the Roman Empire. 

Perhaps never in the history of 
mankind was there a ruler who, in 
his innermost being, was more of 
a philosopher than Marcus Aure- 


lius. Nor does it invalidate this 
fact by saying that he inherited 
the rule over a society well on its 
way to death and dust. Rather 
does it seem more rational to point 
out that he inherited certain 
things that he might conceivably 
have used to cure the sickness of 
the world he ruled. But he didn’t 
use them, though I think for a 
time he tried sincerely if not des- 
perately. He surrounded himself 
with other philosophers, and Stoi- 
cism, a noble ethic, was enthroned 
at court. But it was never imple- 
mented where it was most needed. 
He became too refined, for stoi- 
cism became a fashion, not a faith! 
Its preachers were everywhere, 
its practices nowhere! A philoso- 
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pher had become king, but no mir- 
acle came to alter society’s down- 
ward course. And Marcus Aure- 
lius ended by writing in his im- 
mortal Meditations these pathetic 
lines: 

“Do not expect Plato’s Repub- 
lic; but be content if the smallest 
thing goes well.” 

Is there a_ parallel 
Greco-Roman society and our own 
civilization and culture? Perhaps, 
but the social and economic and 
political parallels that once inter- 
ested me do so no more. But what 
does interest me is this question of 
whether our culture, based on 
great religious beliefs and shot 
through with high ethical con- 
tent, is implemented to where 
our conduct is parallel to our 
preachments. That is the parallel 
that is important to know: and if 
we know it, we needn’t bother ou1 
brains trying to figure out what 
happened to Rome 


between 


Tue greatest security a civiliza- 
tion can know inheres in a justice 
that is neither racial nor national- 
istic, but universal; and the great- 
est over-all strength of a nation is 
in freedom that is bounded only 
by a moral and spiritual disci- 


pline, never by a group that has 
seized power. 

In my own nation, with particu- 
lar reference to Constitutional 
law, no solemn body of interpre- 
ters is superior to the autonomy 
of the human conscience. Take, 
for example, the Constitutional 
guaranty of the freedom of wor- 
ship. 

No amount of casuistry can 
invalidate the right of a citizen to 
worship in the wrong way—the 
wrong way being the way he 
chooses to worship that may be 
different from my way or your 
way. The citizen has full right to 
erect an altar and kneel at it, be it 
Christian, or Jewish, or Buddhist, 
or Moslem, or what have you! 

But there is also a freedom, if 
one chooses it, to live an antisocial 
life, a life so completely 
tric that such a one may never 
coéperate with other men in the 
very preservation of those privi- 
leges and immunities that are pre- 
rogatives. Thus, what to do about 
the unsocial, the 
the lawless becomes society’s chief 
problem. The prisons, in a 


egocen- 


intisocial, and 
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take care of a certain kind of law- 
lessness. The courts, to a degfee, 
separate a few goats from the 
sheep; but what power has society 
over those whose ‘code, if any, is 
family or tribal at the most, but 
who live like an Ishmaelite out- 
side the boundaries of his own 
clique and clan? 

At this very hour we are mak- 
ing much of the numerical growth 
of religion, of the “prosperity” of 
our churches, and of the over-all 
strength of things ecclesiastical. 
Well and good provided there is 
a corresponding prosperity in our 
societal relations. For institutional 
religion at its highest point of 
power has often found righteous- 
ness, justice, and morality at their 
lowest ebb. 

Without any thought of a paral- 
lel, we should note that part of 
the machinery of Augustus Cae- 
sar’s Pax Romana was the restora- 
tion of temple religion. But reli- 
gion cannot be restored by im- 
perial decree—only the shell of it! 
“Outward show,” said Marcus Au- 
relius, “is a great perverter of rea- 
son,” and so it was with Augustus’ 
attempt to make the masses reli- 
gious by imperial fiat. Rome’s 
temples were many and beautiful, 
but there was no content in their 
pomp and processional. 

The only city impregnable to 
assault is the one that does not 
breach its own walls by the 
treachery of lofty preachments 
and debased practices. The only 
durable society is one whose con- 
duct is commensurate with its 
high codes and creeds. 

We are sorely troubled about 
our own performance, but looking 
closely at the scene we can see 
that we have come a long way to- 
more social 
order. Buying and selling; barter 
and gain; and the whole round 
and realm of merchandising is los- 
ing its more mercurial character. 
The concept of “profits” has wid- 
ened to include the whole of soci- 
ety in the total bargaining proc- 
ess. We are coming now to con- 
sider profits good and legitimate 
“provided that all parties in the 
exchange are benefited thereby.” 
In shared profits! 

Perhaps the greatest road block 
on the highway is the persisting 
struggle between labor and man- 
Involved in this conflict 


ward a equitable 


agement 


is more than meets the eye. Here 
are social phenomena that have to 
do with human relations at their 
rawest point. If such a conflict in- 
heres in the very nature of an 
acquisitive society, does it then 
follow that our pattern of life is 
one of generic futility? It could 
prove so. Thus, I think, the hour 
was never so propitious for the 
full practice of what in Rotary 
we term “high ethical standards 
in business and_ professions” 
throughout the widening realm of 
industry. 

Will this hour be met with un- 
derstanding or with prejudice? 
For if our social and economic pat- 
terns are to remain acquiring 
ones, their perpetuity cannot be 
guaranteed by force, but by some- 
thing that has always been strong- 
er than force: humility! In it is 
the only true exaltation. For soci- 
ety is a persona moralis—an asso- 
ciation of human beings—and not 
so much machinery held together 
by rivets. It is a voluntarily 
grouped multitude in moral rela- 
tions with the consciousness that 
one’s neighbor is “any human be- 


ing.” 


So for its own protection a social 
order must move toward the in- 
culeating of noble _ principles. 
There is no security in any other 
mediums—at least there never 
has been. For people, not things, 
are sacrosanct. The very altars of 
religion are made sacred because 
of the passion-packed humanity 
that kneel there. No mere human- 
ism can be as humane as men in 
religion implemented 
into a social upreach that makes 
clear that no one can hold right 
relations with God and wrong 
relations with men. And no secu- 
lar refinements can save a society 
that loses faith in the moral and 
spiritual basis of life. 

Finally, if we would survive, if 
we would see our civilization en- 
dure through millenniums, then 
the goal cannot be security for 
half the world and destruction for 
the other half. For “it is better to 
be lost than saved alone.” Not 
safety, not security, is the goal— 
but rather what millions of men 
phrase in a thousand different 
ways: the kingdom of God real- 
ized in time. Our time!—is our 


prayer! 
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I. SEEMS to me that I’m always 


listening to people make rash 

statements, and it often makes me 
ynder how they dare commit 

themselves in that fashion. 

A recent baseball broadcast I 
heard was a typical example. 
“Well I heard the announcer 

that makes it 7-2 for the 
Bear ind it looks as though 
they’re in—unless the Sox can 
come up with at least five runs in 
the ninth.” 

Our car was at the garage at the 
time—I’d taken it there in the 
morning to be fixed—and when 
the ball game was over (the Bears 
won 7-6) I called up the garage 
and got Mac. ‘“When’s that car 
of 1 going to be ready?” I 
isked 

Without an instant’s hesitation 
Mac replied: “It shouldn’t take 
very long now,” after which he 
promptly hung up. 


Mac turned out to be right on 


that. The car was ready at 3:30 
P.M. the following day, which 
isn’t very long when you consider 


that some repair jobs have been 
known to take three or four days. 

It’s a good thing I got the car 
back at that time because I had an 
appointment to see Dr. Minson in 
reference to my back, which had 
been giving me some trouble. He 
looked me over carefully, and 
then I inquired: “What are the 
prospects? Give it to me straight, 
Doc. I can take it.” 

Doc gave it to me 


Straight. “If 
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By PARKE CUMMINGS 


you follow my instructions care- 
fully,” he said, “and if no unfore- 
seen complications set in, you 
should begin to feel as well as can 
be expected within a reasonable 
period of time.” 


“You're willing to stand on 
that?” I asked, looking him 
straight in the eye. 

“Absolutely,” he replied, look- 
ing at me in equally straight 
fashion. 

When I! got home, I ran into 
more plain _ straight-from-the- 


shoulder talk when I happened to 
tune our television set into an 
interview with a prominent poli- 
tician. The subject was on the 
possible impeachment of a public 
official, and the interviewer asked 
him how he felt about it. The poli- 
tician put his cards on the table, 
face up: “If he’s done something 
that’s wrong or illegal, he should 
be impeached. On the other hand, 
if he’s acted properly in this mat- 
ter I’m dead set against it.” And 
then, to make his position strong- 
er, he added: “You can quote me 
on that.” 

The interview was followed by 
a brief weather report in which I 
learned that we could look for 
cool, dry weather if a low-pressure 
area moved out to sea or else some 
hot, muggy weather if it stayed 
inland. 

It was just after this that my 
wife, Virginia, gave me firsthand 
information on Malligan’s report. 
Malligan, a carpenter, had been 
here earlier in the day to look over 
our roof and tell us what repairing 















it would entail. “What did he say 
about the cost?” I inquired 

“He said it should not cost too 
much,” she said. 

Thus reassured, I inquired: 
“Did he give you any idea on 
when he'd be able to get at it?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “He said—”’ 

“Wait a minute,” I cut in. “Let 
me see if I can guess. He said he'd 
be able to get around it to pretty 
soon. Right?” 

“How did you know?” asked 
Virginia, gazing at me admiringly. 

“{ know Malligan,” I said. “I 
know he’s a man who doesn’t 
mince words.” 

“Well, now that that’s settled,” 
said Virginia, “you'll simply have 
to put your foot down about the 
children.” 

“What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“They’re simply getting worse 
and worse all the time about pick- 
ing up their things, and I told 
them that from here on in you’re 
going to take charge and put your 
foot down.” 

“Right!” I said. Summoning my 
two offspring, I sternly bade them 
be seated. My mind reverted to 
crisp unwavering statements I 
had heard in the past few days. I 
too, I resolved, could be equally 
unequivocal. “Now, look,” I told 
them, “your mother and I are sick 
and tired of this continual sloppi- 
ness, and unless you brace up— 
well, get this straight now—some- 
thing’s going to happen!” 

Well, maybe I put it a little too 
strongly, but it ought to get re- 

sults. Oughtn’t it? 
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A great Rotary Conference will be held 


in this Region in November. The word is: 


Come to Cuba 


By HORACIO NAVARRETE 


Chairman, 1957 Caribbean-Gulf of Mexico 
Regional Conference Committee; 
Rotarian, Havana, Cuba 


T 

HE Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea are, 
for us Americans who live in or around them, our 
“Mediterranean Sea.” Like its namesake in Europe, 
this vast body of blue waters is almost completely 
surrounded by land and has within it many islands. 
Here is a treasure house of history, of legend, of 
poetry, of heroism, and of glory, and here was the 
cradling place of many of the great free nations of 
the Americas. 

Our American “Mediterranean” was the gateway 
through which the heroic sailors of the 15th and 16th 
Centuries, coming in incredibly frail caravels like 
the Nifa, the Pinta, and the Santa Maria, entered 
into the New World. First came the Spaniards, later 
on the Portuguese, the French, the British, and the 
Dutch. In my own Cuba, which Columbus called 
“the loveliest land that human eyes have ever be- 
held,” the first colonizers settled, and then pushed 
to all corners of the continent. 

In this area you will find, still functioning, the 
first university established in America—the Uni- 
versity of Santa Domingo—created in 1538 by Pope 
Paul III. In the city of Havana you will see the 
oldest structure in the nation, the Castillo de la 
Fuerza, which also dates from 1538. From it famous 
colonizing expeditions set forth. One was that 
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headed by Hernando de Soto, who explored the 
Mississippi; another was Ponce de Leon’s explor- 
ations of Florida, where he sought the Fountain of 
Youth. In Trinidad, a charming colonial town on the 
Southern coast of Cuba, is still preserved a ceiba 
(tree) to which, according to tradition, Hernan 
Cortes tied his ships before launching his epic con- 
quest of that marvelous country called Mexico. 

The coasts and islands of these seas were inhabited 
by native races, some of which had attained a high 
level of civilization, as witness the ancient monu- 
ments and cities that can still be seen in Uxmal, 
Chichen Itza, and Copan, as well as in San Juan de 
Teotihuacan and in other places of Mexico and 
Guatemala. 

After the conquest came the years of strife among 
the conquerors themselves, who argued over the dis- 
tribution of the loot and gave birth to those legends 
of cruel pirates and privateers that delighted us so 
much in our youth, and from whose history there 
still remain ruins and memories, outstanding among 
the former being the old city of Panama destroyed 
in 1671. Once the problem of distribution was solved, 
the liberation of these countries from the yoke of 
their conquerors started and there arose valiant 
knights of liberty, builders of nations who left a deep 
imprint and who served as inspiration and example 
to these peoples in their unceasing fight for a better 
life. Among them I would point out José Marti, 
not because he was a Cuban, but because his life 
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Map showing the country 
which will be host to the 1957 
Caribbean-Gulf of Mexico 
Regional Conference of Rotary 
International, November 17-20. 
Cube has 58 Rotary Clubs 
which have 1,800 members. 
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was a constant apostleship, and he heroically sacri- 
ficed it in his titanic fight to implant the ideals of 
justice and unity among men. It was he who said, 
“America will promote all that may bring the peo- 
ples together and abhor all that may separate them.” 

All America contributes to feed the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea. From the north, the mighty 
Mississippi, born in the heart of an immense conti- 
nent, brings its waters. From the south, the “Dan- 
ube of Colombia’”—the winding Magdalena, born 
in the counterforts of that gigantic mountain range 
the Andes—pours also there its waters. The trade 
winds which blow ceaselessly soften the climate of 
this area, and, as a symbol of the interdependence of 
the peoples, the area in turn contributes the warm 
current of the Gulf, making life more pleasant in 
remote northern countries. 

Through the centuries the toil of so many different 
races, working in the climate of liberty, has created 
an atmosphere of understanding, harmony, and love 
among neighboring countries which seems to make 
of America the place selected by fate to put into 
practice the Rotary ideal of furthering the brother- 
hood of all men. 

Of all the islands in our American Mediterranean 
Sea Cuba is the largest. With its 44,000 square miles 
which make it about the size of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, it has a very gay, good-natured, highly 
spiritual population which possesses the spirit of 
enterprise characteristic of modern times. Havana, 
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host city of the Caribbean-Gulf of Mexico Regional 
Conference of Rotary International, November 17- 
20, has a population of one million—that is, in 
Greater Havana It is built mostly on the seashore. 
It has an old streets and 
charming little squares 
cent residences of times gone by are still kept in 
perfect condition have inviting patios and 
romantic, latticed through whose bars 
many words of endearment have certainly been ex- 
changed. Some of the proud of their rich 
past, exhibit above their wide front doors the coats 
of arms of the noble families that built them. 

Contrasting with old Havana is the new city with 
its wide and well-kept avenues, modern buildings, 
and charming residential sections that search always 
for the seashore and have in their midst appealing 
clubs and recreation pl the population 

In November, when the Regional Conference will 
be held, the winds are calm has been reéstab- 
lished, and the climate is mild and pleasant. The 
beaches invite swim, and the breeze, as it 
stirs the tall produces a hospitable 
whispering which reflects the feelings of the Cubans, 
who anxiously hope that the will feel as 
though they were in their own homes. To assure 
you of that feeling we are going to open wide the 
doors to our houses and place at your disposal our 
magnificent clubs and recreation places 

Perhaps there are some readers who do not know 
the nature of a Regional Conference such as we are 
to entertain. These Conferences are meetings of 
Rotezrians and their families held in various parts 
of the world for purposes of fellowship and the im- 
They are much like 
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the Annual Convention of Rotary International, but 
are, of course, smaller and have no legislative or 
elective functions. 

The Board of Directors o! 
authorizes these Conferences—one each year—and 
a Conference Committee of Rotary International ar- 
ranges the program, the entertainment, and other 
details. The President of Rotary International pre- 
sides; the Secretary of Rotary International is the 
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Conference Secretary. 

There have been 14 such Conferences since the 
first was held in Honolulu, Hawaii, in 1926, and the 
most recent one was the 1956 Pacific Regional Con- 
ference held in Sydney, Australia, last November. 
While Rotary Clubs in specified countries in or bor- 
dering the Region of the Conference are especially 
invited, all Rotarians are welcome to attend 

Our Rotary Club of Havana, which is host to the 
Conference, was founded in 1916 and was the first 
Club to be organized in a non-English-speaking 
country. Its 240 members are working intensely pre- 
paring for the Conference. They have the full codp- 
eration of District 101 and its other 57 Rotary Clubs, 
all of which will act as co-hosts and will look after 
their guests in any point of the island they might 
We like to think that we know some- 
You 


wish to visit. 
thing about entertaining great Rotary groups 
know, we had the pleasure of being host to Rotary’s 
1940 Convention and before that we entertained a 
Regional Conference in 1937 

*For the purpose of Regional Conferences, Rotary Clubs in the 
following areas are considered part of the Caribbean-Gulf of 
Mexico Region: Colombia. Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Netherlands Antilles, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Puerto Rico, El Salvador, and Venezuela, and 
the States of Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi. and Texas 
in the U.S.A 
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Modern society, it can be said, is a society of busi- 
nessmen since they, with their initiative and action, 
determine in a high degree the rhythm of the eco- 
nomic life and the standard of living of society itself 


he incentives that impel these men in their activi- 
ire various, but in the majority of cases profit 

ery powerful one. Within society there are 

that try to direct those activities so that they 

re t in common welfare. Among them Rotary is 
outstanding because it is made up in great part of 
businessmen who accept and practice high ideals 
In our Conference next November these business- 
of different nationalities will have the oppor- 

to compare the procedures followed in their 

tive countries for the achievement of these 


tated in the program prepared by our Confer- 
e Committee, the objective of the Conference is 
the advancement of international understanding in 
the area by (1) developing more and better Rotar- 
ians; (2) raising educational standards and cultural 
levels; (3) fostering an appreciation of business and 
professional practices; and (4) encouraging inter- 
national trade as a means toward a higher standard 
of living. 

Speakers in English and Spanish from all over the 
area will give expression to these objectives. So will 
group discussions in Spanish and English. 

This speaking program is to be complemented by 
a program of entertainment in which we shall pre- 
sent the very best our country has in the field of 
art. It will be carried out in such a fashion that the 
visitors may enjoy the events without trouble or in- 
convenience. 

Those who wish to do so will be able to take tours 
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to places on the island which offer special interest, 
among which are Playa de Varadero, called “Blue 
Beach” because of the deep blue color of its waters 
due to huge shoals of white sand that looks like talc; 
the city of Trinidad, which, with its colonial char- 
acter, seems to take us back to centuries long gone; 
Isla de Pinos, also called Treasure Island; and San- 
tiago de Cuba, at the Eastern end of the island, a 
place of great beauty and the site of historic battles 
in which Cubans and Americans shed their blood 
side by side in the epic fight for freedom at the end 
of the last century. Rotarians and their families will 
also be able to see Havana and its surroundings, visit 
sugar mills—the largest in the world—plantations of 
aromatic and unique tobacco treasured as “green 
gold,” and a thousand things more. 

The House of Friendship, located near the hotels, 
will not only render all the services a visitor might 
require, but will also be a symbol of what we Cubans 
want this Conference to be: a marvelous opportunity 
for all of us to make new friendships and to renew 
old ones. 

Come, then, Rotarians of the South, the North, the 
East, and the West. Come with your wives, your 
children, and your friends. You are cordially invited 
to the Pearl of the Antilles, which will don its best 
finery for this memorable occasion. Cubans without 
exception will be proud to welcome Rotarians, their 
families, and their friends, and they will do the im- 
possible—since anybody can do the utmost—so that 
all who come may feel as if they were in their own 
homes and that when they return to those homes 
they will take with them a piece of Cuba’s heart. 
Fellow Rotarians, we are expecting you in Havana 
in November. 





Forests Forever 


Th sine country has its symbol. 
New Zealand has several. One is 
the kiwi, a grotesque bird that 
cannot fly, lays eggs one-third its 
size, and coaxes the worms on 
which it feeds to the surface by 
stomping the ground in imitation 
of falling rain 

Another of our symbols is the 
majestic kauri tree. It has been 
called the greatest timber-produc- 
ing tree in the world, not except- 
ing the California redwood. Like 
the redwood, it requires centuries 
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to mature, and there are trees still 
standing that were saplings 1,200 
years ago. 

The history of the kauri, like 
that of our forests, is tragic and 
hopeful, and meaningful for you 
and me 

When our country was an ex- 
porter instead of an importer of 
lumber, the timber colossus was 
a prize of world trade, and high, 
strong, straight-grained kauris 
rode the high seas as masts of the 
ships of the Royal Navy. Then 
forest giants 100 to 150 feet tall, 
35 or more feet around—2 to 3 
million acres of them—marched 
across the moist, semitropical, 
and beautiful northern part of our 
North Island, comprising New 
Zealand’s greatest timber treas 
ure 

Today that precious hoard has 
dwindled to 25,000 acres. New 
Zealand, although it still has great 
forests and only 2 million people, 
imports more lumber than it ex- 


ports. What happened here? 
The same sad story that hap- 


many another new 
bursting with natural 
wealth. Settlers felled the trees 
for their buildings and even 
burned great areas to make room 
for agriculture. Maori lumbermen 
toppled them, building dams to 
release floods of water that sluiced 
them down the gullies to the wait- 
ing sawmills. Farther down on 
North Island, axes and the flames 
of man-made forest fires devoured 
the totara, the puriri, the rimu, 
matai, and kahikatea native trees, 
and grass was grown in the ashes 
to feed the millions of sheep 
which were making New Zealand 
wealthy. 

On our Switzerland-like South 
Island, magnificent stands of slow- 
growing hardwood beeches in the 
mountain valleys and the low- 
lands were put to the torch and 
Wheat fields took their 


pened in 
country 


the ax 
places 

Fortunately, 
handwriting on the wall, and as 
far back as 1874 the first State 
forest had been established on 
land still retained by the Govern- 
ment Forested mountain areas 
were set aside to conserve the 


some saw the 


New Zealand’s vast, man-made Kaingaroa State Forest (below) extends up to 5 
miles in length and 20 miles in width, is located in the central plateau o 
North Island. Fantastic wood carving at left is typical of the work of Maor 
tribesmen, who found the islands half forested when they arrived 600 years ago 
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New Zealand replenishes 
her forests—and finds 
a way to assure herself 


a source of never-ending 


wealth. 


By 
WILLIAM CALDER 
MACKAY 


Managing Director, 


Farmers’ Trading Co. Ltd.; 
Rotarian, Auckland, New Zealand 





A gum climber ascends a kauri tree in Waipoura Forest, one of few places where the aged, 
massive trees remain. Hand spikes and spiked boots support him as he searches for chunks 
of exuded resin used in varnish making. . . . (At left) Forester marks mature tree for cutting. 
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or red pine, as the principal tim- 
ber tree. It is still the leading 
timber tree of New Zealand, val- 
ued for its durability, good sea- 
soning, machining, finishing, and 
painting qualities. But it, too, 
grew with intolerable slowness. 
In the hill forests, there had been 
no successful new growth for sev- 
eral centuries! The big, old trees 
just kept getting bigger and older, 
and many of the larger trees were 
over 700 years old. The forests 
could be “mined” but they could 
not be renewed 

Then began a frantic search for 
a tree that could be imported to 
stock the forests that were melt- 
ing away. Australian eucalyptus, 
Scots pine, Norway spruce, Aus- 
trian pine, and even California 
redwood were tried and failed. 

Finally came a discovery that 
saved the nation’s timber future. 
Enthusiastic reported 
that Monterey pine (Pinus radiata) 
not only thrived in its adopted 
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land, but grew far faster than it 
did in its native stand on the Mon- 
terey peninsula of California. The 
lightweight, creamy-white timber 
was easily dried, machined, and 
finished; it was strong; it was suit- 
able for buildings and for furni- 
ture, for boxes and crates, for ve- 
neer and pulping. Most important, 
on good sites it would reach a 
height of 130 feet in 30 years! 
There was no comparison be- 
tween its rate of growth and other 
timber, especially that of the easy- 
going native trees 

The tree-planting boom started 
in 1922. In the next 13 years, 376,- 
000 acres of “exotic” (nonnative) 
trees were planted by the Govern- 
ment alone. This was virtually all 
in the central plains of North Is- 
land, where almost all the new 
planting has been made. Most of 
the trees were Pinus radiata, al- 
though Douglas 
firs also went in. 

The great aim behind the plant- 
ing was not to provide a stopgap 
solution. The trees were in “tree 
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farms” designed to last and pro- 
duce forever. As soon as a strip 
of the mature forest was cut, new 
seedlings would sprout in the bare 
strip, to be guarded until they, 
too, were ready for the saw. 

Private companies, sensing the 
value of a system of tree culture 
that would mean harvesting lum- 
ber like a crop, year after year, 
forever, joined in the boom on 
North Island. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres planted 
through the years, until now the 
grand total of man-made forests 
of exotic trees is 890,000 acres 

The Pinus radiata more than 
fulfilled the foresters’ expecta- 
tions. Although it comprises only 
60 percent of the exotic stand, it 
accounts for 95 percent of the 
timber cut. 

And although 890,000 
seems like a small part of New 
Zealand’s total of 15,890,000 acres, 
the exotic forests are growing at 
such a rate that they alone are 
adding more timber per year than 
is cut and consumed in the coun- 
try. There are many stands which 
are not yet mature, and for that 
reason they yield at present only 
40 percent of the timber being 
turned into lumber. 

Soon this situation will be 
changed. The exotic timber cut 
will be enough to supply all na- 
tional needs and provide exports 
to Australia. State-owned forests 
alone, a little over half of the t 
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tal, are growing at a rate that al- 
most equals domestic consump- 
tion. By careful management, 
forests of native trees should be 
able to produce a very limited 
quantity of timber per annum for 
use in specialized fields. 

The great bulk of the exotic 
forest to which New Zealand must 
look for its future timber sup- 
plies is located in the center of 
North Island, where, long ago, a 
great outpouring of volcanic ma- 
terial turned a huge area into 
bare pumice desert. Neither sheep 
nor cattle could feed on it and 
it was a treeless waste. But in 
1920 the State Forest Service and 
private companies started their 
vast planting programs here. Aft- 
er only 30 years, the forest is be- 
ginning to yield its wealth on an 
everlasting basis, growing at the 
rate of more than 10,000 cubic feet 
of timber every hour, day and 
night, year in, year out. 

A newly formed company part- 
ly backed by the Government, 
Tasman Pulp and Paper, has be- 
gun extraction of timber from 
200,000 acres of the forest. A plant 
to produce newsprint, sulphate 
pulp, and sawn timber has been 
built with the aid of a New Zea- 
land-American construction com- 
pany, Canadian and English pa- 
per experts, New Zealanders 
including Maori tribesmen, and 
English, Scots, Australian, Dutch, 
Finnish, and Danish workers. 


Trucks and tractors traversing 
some 800 miles of roads in the for- 
est haul the logs to railroads, on 
which diesel-powered trains carry 
nearly one million long tons of 
logs a year from forest to plant. 
Timber waste now fuels the fire 
boilers of the plant, but experi- 
mentation that is now going on 
may result in the tapping of geo- 
thermal steam beneath to provide 
heat, power, and steam to run the 
plant and perhaps also to provide 
electricity. 

Not far away on North Island 
is the nation’s largest privately 
owned tree farm. Its proprietor is 
New Zealand Forest Products 
Ltd., which owns 176,000 acres of 
Pinus radiata forest and which 
saws more timber than any other 
organization in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The company is one with which 
I am very familiar. Seven of its 
nine directors are Rotarians and 
I am one of them. It turns out 60 
million board feet of lumber an- 
nually, 50,000 long tons of kraft 
pulp, 25,000 long tons of kraft 
paper, and at various plants makes 
insulating board and hardboard, 
multiwall paper bags, solid board 
containers, wooden cases, and 
veneer for plywood. 

The growth of the company re- 
flects the progressive spirit of 
modern New Zealand forestry. 
Extension plans call for an ex- 
penditure of 7 to 8 million pounds 
on new plant, including construc- 
tion to double our kraft pulp and 
kraft paper production and to 
increase [Continued on page 56} 


= Photos (left): Sparrow Industrial Products Ltd.; (below) © White's Aviation Ltd. 


New town of Tokoroa (pop. 6,000) was built to house families of 
workers in New Zealand Forest Products Ltd. operations. At the 
right are the mills of the concern, at Kinleith, some five miles 
from the town. They produce kraft pulp and paper and sawn tim- 
ber. The adjacent Pinus radiata forests supply the raw material. 
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ES ae and the air- 
plane have combined to take 
much of the physical hardship 
and financial risk out of the min- 
ing industry. In both prospecting 
and production, these two modern 
inventions are playing an impor- 
tant and dramatic part 

Mining companies are now us- 
ing airborne electronic mineral 
hunters to sniff out the mineral 
potential of vast isolated areas. 
One day’s airborne search can 
provide the mining engineer and 
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geologist with data covering hun- 
dreds of square miles. Only a dec- 
ade ago it would have taken a 
month to obtain the same data 
from the ground, even though at 
that time it was commonplace for 
airplanes to drop prospectors and 
geologists at remote spots in the 
wilderness. 

The airplane in the past 30 
years has taken much of the 
travel hardship out of the pros- 
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pector’s work. In Northern Can- 
ada, for example, the prospector 
was always fighting time, trying 
with canoe and dog sled to get 
into remote ar early in the 
short Summer as possible and to 
come out again before the long 
Winter freeze-up. 

Airplanes have opened up vast 
areas to mineral development not 
only in Canada, but also in such 
far-away places as New Guinea 
and Central Africa, by taking 
prospectors to points far beyond 
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Under the fuselage of a Canso am- 
phibian flying boat an electromagne- 
tometer is being mounted. Aloft, it 
will be let out on a 500-foot cable to 
trail far behind the plane. ... (Right) 
An electronics technician aboard the 
plane marks magnetometer readings. 


regular means of transportation 
Airplanes have followed the aerial 
prospector with heavy equipment 
such as diamond drills and elec- 
tric-power generators. In a recent 
Canadian development, 
equipment brought 
tion an iron-ore mine in the Un- 
gava-Labrador area by the time a 
360-mile railway had been built to 
the isolated spot from the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence River 
Ore began to move to the steel 
mills of the United States and 
Canada the day the railway was 
completed. 

Further aid for the industry 
came with peacetime applications 
of wartime airborne 
equipment designed to detect sub- 
marines at night and through 
cloud cover. Now carried by low- 
flying aircraft, this equipment 
makes it possible to obtain an ac- 
curate picture of the 
properties of even the most iso- 
lated areas. It does 
work it used to take prospectors 
and mining engineers we 
on the ground 

With the aid of 
today’s geologist « sit in 
map-hung, sam} 
and coérdinate the physics of the 
aerial survey with the geological 
evidence gained from maps, pho- 
tographs, and reports of personal 
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observation. He can interpret the 
results of all this aerial fact-find- 
ing to pin-point the exact spot 
where test drilling is likely to 
prove profitable. 

The most significant advantage 
of airborne geophysical survey is 
the fact that it is truly aerial. The 
aircraft widens the 
horizon and provides him with an 
over-all regional picture denied 
even the most skilled ground- 
based geological worker. Aerial 
observation brings other distinct 
advantages. A strong radioactive 
source under two feet of over- 
burden would not be revealed by 
a ground detector 100 feet away, 
while an aerial traverse flown at 
200 feet to one side would detect 
the presence of radioactivity with- 
out difficulty. 

Engineers point out that air- 
borne geophysical equipment 
equals or betters the accuracy and 
sensitivity of its counterpart on 
the ground. It has been known to 
locate uranium-bearing ore the 
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size of wood chips. Positioning er- 
rors are negligible since the mov- 
ing graph of electronic recorders 
is synchronized to a tracking cam- 
era. Both operate from the same 
aircraft at the same time. All 
recorded as 
In contrast, 
ground readings are made at in- 
dividual stations only. 

One Canadian company (Aero- 
magnetic Limited) of 
British parentage has developed 
its war surplus 
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means whereby 
PBY5 Canso flying boats can take 
three types of geophysical meas- 
simultaneously while 
cameras photograph the terrain. 
Their equipment has made sur- 
veys in 34 countries. 

The PBY5 flying boat carries an 
airborne magnetometer which re- 
cords variations in the earth’s 
magnetic field, aiding geologists 
in the search for iron, oil, asbestos, 
titanium, and nickel. Also air- 
borne is a scintillation counter 
which gives clues to the presence 
of radioactivity in the earth. And 
the recently developed electro- 
magnetometer’ directly 
sulphide-bearing ores that may 
contain copper, lead, zinc, or 
nickel 

The electromagnetometer is 
based on a wartime submarine- 
detecting device. It was first used 
for mineral sniffing in 1951 by the 
International Nickel Company. 
Then Aeromagnetic Surveys Lim- 
ited, with the assistance of a 
group of scientists associated with 
the Geological Survey of Finland, 
developed the device for airborne 
mineral sniffing 

The electromagnetometer pene- 
trates the earth’s surface to a 
depth of 300 feet, locating sul- 
phide-ore bodies. It was found 
that aircraft had to fly to a height 
of not more than 500 feet to ob- 
tain best recording results. As a 
rule, flying at such low levels is 
difficult, since the air is turbulent 
close to the earth’s surface. The 
contours of the terrain are closely 
followed in such flying, and the 
effect to passengers and pilot is 
that of a roller coaster. To fly eight 
to 12 hours in very rough air is 
enough to test the strongest stom- 
achs. Air sickness is common 
among even the best-trained crews. 

The electromagnetometer looks 
like a torpedo and is towed be- 
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hind the aircraft. It contains in a 
plastic shell electronic receiving 
equipment. Called the “bird,” it is 
let out by a 500-foot cable to ride 
well behind and below the air- 
craft. A transmitting unit in the 
aircraft uses a long antenna 
stretched from the aircraft’s tail 
in a triangular loop to the wings. 
The electromagnetometer sets 
up two primary electromagnetic 
which cause two secondary 
ctromagnetic fields to be set up 
in the vicinity of the conducting 
sulphide-ore body. The phase shift 
between the two transmitted pri- 
mary fields and the two resultant 
fields is detected as an indication 
of the relative conductivity. 
Because it is necessary to fly 
low with this equipment, all areas 
are not accessible by ordinary air- 
craft. To make mountainous areas 
and regions with precipitous can- 
yonlike terrain accessible to the 
electromagnetometer, a _ further 
refinement went into use late in 
1955 with a specially constructed 
electromagnetometer that couid 
be carried by a helicopter. 
The “bird” in this case is 20 feet 
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Someone asked, “What are your favorite birds?” 
| gave but one: “the loons”; it caused surprise. 
“They seem the very spirit of the north,” | said. 

“! love their weird, eerie, haunting cries.” 

They speck of lakes dull silver in the dusk 

Of shadowed morning and long evening light, 
Of mystery in the dense green-black unpeopled shores 
And of the distant moon that trails the night; 
They shout a challenge there to pit oneself 
Against the unknown in a land austere— 

Then offer ease on beds of aromatic boughs 

And balm of quiet till their dawn's call clear. 


—LORRAINE WALLACE GOULD 





long and contains both the trans- 
mitter and the receiver. Record- 
ing equipment is located in the 
helicopter, and the “bird” is towed 
behind and 100 feet below it. 

This development opens up vast 
new areas for aerial electronic 
sniffing in the Rocky Mountains, 
the Appalachian Mountains of 
Northeastern United States, and 
other rugged country where fixed- 
wing aircraft cannot fly at low 
levels. 

Flights by both fixed-wing air- 
craft and helicopter are made 
along traverse lines of about 
one-eighth mile apart to give com- 
Each 


plete coverage of an area. 
flight tests a swath 300 to 400 feet 
wide on the ground. 

When an ore body is sighted by 
the electromagnetometer, the re- 
cording needle shows a sharp up- 


ward deflection on the paper 
graph on which the record is 
made. By flying a number of 
spaced traverse lines in the area, 
it is possible to pin-point accurate- 
ly the location of the various ore 
deposits. Diamond-drill tests made 
from these electronic records have 
proved the accuracy of the meth- 
od in many places 

Numerous new mining fields 
have been found in Canada by use 
of these electronic devices. One 
such is in the Province of New 
Brunswick, one of the older areas 
of Canada and far from any fron- 
tier region. Airborne surveys were 
responsible for new mining fields 
in the Bathurst area of the Prov- 
ince where internationally known 
companies are now producing 
copper, lead, and zinc. 


On a sniffing expedition high over 
Canadian soil a helicopter trails 
a newly designed electromagne- 
tometer, detector, and transmitter. 


Hans Lundburg, an internation- 
ally known Toronto mining engi- 
neer, has used electronic equip- 
ment to search for minerals in 
Canada, in Sweden, and in Ari- 
zona in the United States. One de- 
posit he found from the air was 
only 12 miles from a railway in 
country which had yielded few 
clues after being carefully inves- 
tigated on the ground. Another 
deposit he found was under a bog 
which would have been difficult to 
survey from the ground. 

Airborne magnetometer and 
scintillation counter combined in 
the Winter of 1951-52 to spot a 
radioactive area in northern On- 
tario, just north of Lake Huron. 
The Ontario government’s De- 
partment of Mines made public 
the maps resulting from this sur- 
vey. Mining engtineers studied the 
maps, but only a few recognized 
the possibilities of uranium in 
commercial quantities. Those en- 
gineers worked quickly and qui- 
etly. A year later news came out 
about the big uranium finds in the 
Blind River Area of Ontario. Two 
years ago production was begun 
in one of the richest uranium-pro- 
ducing areas of the world, located 
by airborne electronic equipment. 

Perhaps you read that similarly 
equipped planes took off from 
Canada to join a great mineral 
hunt in Central Africa and were 
later to fly on to the Antarctic to 
take part in the International Ge- 
ophysical Year survey of that re- 
gion during 1956-57 

Our earth is immensely rich in 
minerals and is still holding great 
treasures of them. It is reassuring 
to think that we can still beat our 
swords into plowshares and un- 
cover these riches for the use of 
mankind in peace. 





| — Where It's 


About a town in Michigan that decided 


. STORY could bore you stiff. It will if you 
have no interest in children or parents or schools or 
communities. It certainly will if you have concluded 
that, man, boy, town, and nation, there’s not much 
hope for any of us. 

This is a story about a factory town which has 
figured out that it is more in the business of making 
people than things. This is the story of big, muscular, 
coveralled Flint, Michigan, U.S.A., which, while 
rolling 500,000 Buicks and 200,000 Chevrolets off its 
lines every year, has forged a way of community life 
that may yet prove to be its No. 1 export. 

Do you know Flint? You find it on the Flint River 
about 70 miles northwest of Detroit where a fur 
trader set up a little post in 1819. But fur gave way 
to lumber and lumber to the manufacture of wagons 
and buggies, to bring Flint fame as “The Vehicle 

eS long before the auto was born. And when it 
was born, and when the Buick Motor Company 
started up on Hamilton Street in 1904, Flint began to 
grow. The fact is, between 1910 and 1930, it exploded 
from a creaky-wheeled town of 13,000 people to a 
thumping industrial giant of 156,000. 

It has exploded again since World War II, and the 
census taker, who must have had quite a bill for shoe 
leather lost in new subdivisions that have overrun 
surrounding farm lands, says that Flint now has 

“The gang” at Mott Camp, 


which gives 800 boys a 
big time each Summer. 


s adult-education program . while her sons plunge deep into autos 
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Fun to Be People 


to get itself up out of its dull rut—and did, famously. 


about 330,000 men, women, and children. To men- 

tion other kinds of explosions, this, yes, is the town 

that was disastrously hurt by tornadoes in 1952 and 

1956 and that in 1937 gave the world the sit-down 
Never a dull day in Flint! 

back there during the town’s first big influx, 

ven in this second, workers came from all cor- 

ind in all shapes, sizes, colors, and degrees of 

nd morality. They weren’t sure they would 

tay, either; a third of the population left or entered 

the city in one four-year period in the ’30s. Flint 

had a job of assimilation on its hands and was just 

getting into it when the Great Depression hit. It fell 

ke 100-ton fender press. Thousands of breadwin- 

ere laid off. School programs were curtailed, 

er salaries cut, Community Chest budgets 

d, adult-education classes junked. Morale sank, 

quency soared, something had to be done. The 

Teacher Associations voted to start where 

ould—with their own children, the 34,000 in 

chools. For this lively swarm there were only 

playgrounds and 20 playground supervisors; 

other hand, there were 600 beer joints, pool- 

and dance halls. These had staff enough. So 

the good parents set up a Flint Recreation 

which got neighbors together to clear vacant 

play space and encouraged parents to build 


and Betsy into pie arts at Hamady House . . . and the teens plan a dance. 


Charles S. Mott, 
“Mr. Flint,” and 
active Rotarian. 


Illustration by Felix Palm 


simple back-yard play stuff. It was a start and a 
good one, but it was only a shallow dent in the 
overwhelming problem. 

Then one Friday noon in the Summer of 1935 a 
young schoolman got up to talk to the Rotary Club 
of Flint in its regular weekly meeting in the Durant. 
“T was pretty steamed up that day,” Frank J. Manley 
admits, as he recalls it. “I was then director of 
physical education for Flint schools, and I’d seen 
and dealt with case after case in which the lack of 
something good to do and a place to do it in had 
spelled ruin for a boy or girl. I really poured it to 
your Rotarians that day,” Frank continues. “The 
fact is, I told them about one of our schoolboys who 
had died a few days before—because he didn’t have 
a decent place to swim; he'd dived into the river 
and hit a rock. I pleaded for the kids.” 

No more than back at his desk that afternoon, 
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Frank Manley got a ’phone call 
from one of his luncheon listen- 
ers, a long-time Rotarian named 
Charles Stewart Mott. “Come and 
see me tonight at my home,” was 
his message. 

If there was anything ironic in 
the sight of a poor schoolteacher 
rattling up to the door of the rich 
est motor magnate on earth in a 
faded 1929 Chevrolet, Frank 
doesn’t say so, but he does say he 
was there on time. 

And he found this famous auto 
man, who then owned the largest 
bloc of shares in the largest cor- 
poration in tne world (General 
Motors), walking around and 
turning off lights in his baronial 
living room. The ancestors were 
Scottish and French. 

“I want to help,” said Charlie 
Mott—though this is only a guess 
at the way he said it. “After all, | 
have children of my own and I’ve 
been in Boys’ Club work in De- 
troit. You want to start some boys’ 
clubs. I’m ready to help you build 
a club house.” 

The young “fizz-ed”’ teacher let 
the offer lie a moment. It was a 
generous beginning on the part of 
“Mr. Flint,” thrice Mayor of the 
town and long its chief benefactor. 
But knowing Flint’s school plant 
from end to end and having seen 
its many buildings stand dark and 
idle every evening, Frank Manley 
made a counter-proposal. Flint 
didn’t really need a boys’ club 
house, he explained. What it 
needed to do was to use what it 
already had. What it needed was 
a little money to light its school 
buildings and to hire a_ few 
coaches, cooks, and teachers who 
would supervise children and 
adults in a program of sports, 
hobbies, trade training, and aca- 
demic study. The Board of Edu- 
cation would probably be happy 
to run the whole show 

It’s always a little hard to pin- 
point the origins of big move- 
ments involving lots of people, 
but that small episode in the lives 
of two men was probably the gen- 
esis of a program that now touches 
and blesses the life of every per- 
son in Flint. Charlie Mott, who 
“went for” the idea of using what 
you've got, put $6,000 into it that 
first year. Since then he has sunk 
7 million dollars in it! “We scatter 
our shot too much when we try to 
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AT THE HEART of Flint’s new way of community life is the “Community 
School.” Every public grammar school—and this means 40—has its own Com- 
munity Room either added on or integrally designed into the structure. To these 
rooms, and in fact to all the rooms of each building, the neighborhood swarms 
each afternoon and evening for sports, serious education, hobbies, meetings. 
The Mott Foundation provides leadership and tools via the Board of Education. 

The heart of the Community Schooi is the bulletin board listing the myriad 
activities. Here (right) Mr. and Mrs. John Moore and children consult it. 


This is Freeman School, one of Flint’s newest. That’s the 
Community Koom across the front—ablaze, alight, and 
alive day and night. Here and in every school there are 
upholstery, dancing, badminton, roller skating, just name it. 





do good,” says he. “I’m dumping cake-decorating class, Accounting 
mine here right in my own town. II, and literally a thousand other 
Maybe we can make a model city activities. Nowhere, it’s fairly 
—and show others how to do it.” safe to say, is there an adult-ed- 

Flint seems well on its way to ucation program that outpulls 
the goal. But what do you see of Flint’s. Last year 35,000 people 
this when you go there? Well, first enrolled in 777 different classes— 
of all and most conspicuously, you for high-school credit, for college 
see 40 school buildings ablaze credit, or for the pure delight of 
with light and alive with people learning something, and “upgrad- 
every night of the week from 4 to ing themselves,” to use another 
9 P.M. Correction: Sunday ex- Mott favorite. “The common man’s 
cluded. Every one of these build- appetite for knowledge is raven- 
ings is a “community school” with ous,” says Charles Stewart Mott. 
its own community wing or room Mind you, there isn’t a dime of 
either added to old buildings or Mott money in any of these daz- 
blueprinted into new ones. Every zling facilities—not in the great 
one of these buildings is a kind of square of maple basketball floor 
neighborhood country club—and that rises at the touch of a button 
a pretty elegant one, too—which to form a stage, not in the birch 
Mother, Dad, and the children and copper kitchens where the 
swarm to for swimming, softball, neighborhood mothers have their 
badminton, teen-aged dances, Wednesday P.M. Kaffeeklatsch 
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about “the good graces” of home- 
making; for this they have their 
own beautiful Hamady House, 
the erstwhile estate of a wealthy 
Flintonian. Then there are the 
Mott Health Camp and the Flint 
Interracial Community Center to 
which latter Flint owes almost 
everything for the calm and un- 
derstanding which abide in this 
once race-torn city. And there 
have been tests! Flint will not 
forget one night 16 years ago. 
Angry mobs stood on either end 
of Lieth Street bridge, the light- 
er-hued on the one hand, the 
darker on the other. And who 
saved the day? Some high-school 
boys and girls. Differently pig- 
mented, they had become friends 
in school and on the playground. 
They saw no reason for a fight. 
They met in the center of the 
bridge, talked, shook hands, and 
saw the mobs of grownups fade 
away. Never a ripple since! 
Charlie Mott is 82 years old on 
the second day of. this month. 
Born in New York State, trained 
as an engineer, hardened as a 
militiaman and then as gunner’s 
mate in the Spanish-American 
War, he got into wire-wheel man- 
ufacturing in Utica, New York, in 
1900. Becoming president, he 
moved the Weston-Mott Company 
to Flint in 1907, merged it into 
General Motors, became a director 
of that company in 1913, and has 
been one ever since. When he 
looks out his back door, he sees 
thousands of local young people 
learn of ways to bring light, other staff, the Mott Program swarming over the new campuses 
, and sense into the room at shows them how to do it—and the of Flint Junior College and the 
me where they live most of sky’s the limit from there on. Do Flint Branch of the University of 
ieir lives. No, the people of Flint you have football for junior-age Michigan. Charlie gave the land 
these facilities with their boys in your town? The Fcunda- and 2% millions for the buildings 
tax dollars. “Mr. Flint’ and tion asked if Flint boys would like which in themselves are an edu- 
Mott Foundation Program it. More than 1,000 will play it cation in good taste and practical- 
encouraged them. That is this Fall. And it will interest you ity. “I’m not so hot about educa- 
It’s a pump primer. It to know that every old-line self- tion for the geniuses,” he muses. 
the town want to help it- help organization—the Commu- “T am all for education for every- 
With tempting pamphlets, nity Chest, the YMCA, the Scouts day people for everyday living.’ 
iflets, film strips, radio and TV —has grown and grown as the It’s on that line that Flint is work- 
hows, the Foundation lays be- Foundation Program has grown. ing out its new way of life 
fore the people the things they And how the thing has prolif- a way 35 other cities in Michigan 
ight do to improve themselv2s erated! There’s a Child Health are studying hard right now with 
1 Flint. (And by the way, the Program that “health guards” an eye to adoption. 
Foundation operates through the some 10,000 school children each You'd like to do some of these 
Board of Education and under its year. All health agencies in town things in your town but you 
director, Frank J. Manley!) Then are in on it. There’s a Visiting haven’t a Charlie Mott? Well, 
through its 1,200 teachers hired Teachers plan, a Tot-Lot Pro- have you a school building that is 
part-time from the city schools, gram, and a Stepping-Stone Pro- dark at night? That’s where you 
ind through its 350 special teach- gram for 500 little misses of Flint start. That’s where Flint did. 





el coaches, handicrafters, and who want to learn something —K. K. 
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A Future for 


A FEW MONTHS ago Bela Feher, his wife Lucy, 
and their three children were living quietly in a 
small town near Budapest, Hungary. Mr. Feher 
worked in a factory, keeping production records. 
Theirs was a bare existence of poor food and meager 
clothing. A real future seemed not to exist. 

Then, in October, revolution flared in near-by 
3udapest; immediately the entire nation was in re- 
volt, and people dared to dream of freedom. The 
family was happy and hopeful, until in November 
the uprising was crushed. Then the Fehers made a 
momentous decision. In December they fled to Aus- 
tria. Now they are in the United States of America. 

An old friend, now a U. S. citizen, was their official 
sponsor. But he alone could not furnish all that was 
necessary to establish the family in the new land. 
It was then that the Rotary Club of Patchogue, New 
York, stepped in. The Fehers needed a home: they 
would have it. Soon a comfortable five-room bunga- 
low complete with furniture, kitchen equipment, 
Eleven-year-old Michael Feher sips his first ice-cream soda at a bedding, and fuel oil in the furnace tank was ready 
drugstore in Patchogue, N. Y., and dreams of good things to come. 


+ . 
-— 


Giant helpings of meat and potatoes repl 
family’s health in Hungary. Little Csebé 


Bela Feher, who formerly worked in a Learning the business from the bottom 
factory near Budapest, now has a job at up. Bela listens as Wesley F. Springhorn, 
the Blue Point Laundry in Patchogue. A Jr., instructs him in the handling of 
picture of Abraham Lincoln. another free- laundry bags. Rotarian Springhorn, son 
dom lover, gazes down upon him as he of the laundry owner, offered the job 
checks in at his new place of employment when he heard the Fehers were coming. 
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athe Fehers 


for them in Patchogue. They could live in it without 
cost. They were penniless; $200 was placed in a sav- 
gs account for them at a Patchogue bank. They 
desperately needed clothing, food, and many other 
things, and they got them free. A Rotarian in the 
laundry business provided Bela Feher with the job 

he needed to support a growing family. 
\ Rotarian dentist, Dr. Joseph S. Libin, started on 
extensive project of repairing the family’s teeth, 
tarian physician, Dr. John R. Shannon, be- 
to restore the family’s health, which had 

nined by inadequate diet. 
e Fehers have a future—a real future—of 
| freedom and opportunity. Eleven-year-old 
nd 9-year-old Vera are diligent, promising 
t Medford Avenue School, where they are 
king friends and learning English at the 
For them, their little brother Csebe, and 
parents, courage rewarded by generosity 
1 new destiny 
—ELLiott MCCLEARY 


» scanty fare that was undermining the 
® years old, Michael is 11, and Vera is 9. 


o> 


The Fehers’ Patchogue home is a cozy five-room bungalow 
which local Rotarians are providing for the family’s use. 


An American friend helps V era with a drawing. Both Vera 
and her brother are learning English rapidly at school. 


Photos: Vecchio from Three Lions 


Bry 
ca 


Vera and Michael accompany H. Alan 
Zwissler, President of the Patchogue Ro- 
tary Club, to meet the principal of Med- 
ford Avenue School and begin their first 
day of American education. Ben Tabatch- 
nik, the principal, is also a Rotarian. 


A happy surprise comes to the Fehers in 
the person of Imre Rozsa, who was once 
Bela’s employer in Hungary and by co- 
incidence now lives near Patchogue. He 
is helping them to make friends and be- 
come adjusted to their new environment. 








a. 


Beneath a six-foot oil painting of him, President Lang addresses the 33d International 


Goodwill Meeting in Winnipeg, Man., Canada. Some 570 attended the 


Blatner 


In York, Pa., the President is given a banner of the 
“White Rose City” by Club President Ben M. Root. 


dinner. 


Velidiee. 


mestcleied 


oo if 


Q, HIS FIRST day in office—12 months 


and 80,000 miles ago—President Gian Paolo 
Lang stepped from an airplane at an Alaskan 
airport, and walked toward outstretched arms 
that gestured, “Welcome, welcome!” It was 
a moment that has since come to the Presi- 
dent and his wife, Valentina, again and again 
in their travels, for Rotarians everywhere 
have demonstrated their enthusiasm for 
Rotary by their welcomes to its international 
President and his lady. 

Though statistics tell little about a Presi- 
dential journey, they tell much about the 
President’s job. President Lang’s 80,000-mile 
log has taken him to some 150 Rotary com- 
munities in 20 countries on four continents 
At Club meetings and large intercity gather- 
ings, at long-planned dinners and spontane- 
ous welcomes at airports and railway sta- 
tions, he has met thousands of Rotarians 
from an estimated 500 Clubs. He has “talked 
Rotary” with them, counselled them on their 
problems, and inspired them to do still more 
for the achievement of Rotary’s objectives, 
especially that of international understand- 
ing 

In the third quarter of his year, President 
Lang set out to visit more Clubs, these in 20 
States of the U.S.A. and in Canada. In Buffalo, 
New York, his address was televised; in Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, he was received by 
Rotarian Luther H. Hodges, the Governor of 
the State; in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, some 
675 Rotarians and their wives féted him: 
and at a score of other meetings the hospi- 
tality was equally bountiful and the interest 
in Rotary equally high. 

The photos on these pages record some of 
the high lights of this tour. 


vumbard-Leschinsky 


The President is applauded in Grand Island, Nebr. 
where Rotarians of 50 Nebraska Clubs heard him. 
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Gaines Bryan, Huntington, W. Va., Ro- 
tary President, greets Mrs. Lang at a 
meeting attended by 400 men of 42 Clubs. 


Holding a pair of Western-style boots, a gift of the Rotary Clubs of McAllen, Tex., 
and Reynosa, Mexico, Paul smiles his appreciation. This co-hosted meeting of 
the McAllen and Reynosa Clubs was attended by 1,200 Rotarians and their wives. 


Glass tumbler is given Paul in Toledo, 
Ohio, the “Glass City.” by E. C. Ames. 


French 


Visiting Columbia, S. C., President Lang 
meets Geo. B. Timmerman (left), Governor 
of South Carolina. In center is Henry F. 
Jumper, Jr., Columbia Rotary President. 


a 


A Presidential journey is more than welcomes and speech-making, as this Again the greeting is “Welcome, welcome!”—this 
cornerstone-laying scene in Herrin, Ill., shows. Being dedicated is a park time in Phoenix, Ariz. The welcomers are Bryant 
pavilion. Standing next to Valentina is Wade B. East, of Carmi, Ill., Governor Whiting, District Governor, and his wife. A Rotary 
of District 216. More than 600 Rotarians and guests met Paul in Herrin. delegation from Mexico attended Phoenix meeting. 
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@ Sound-Wave Laundry. A Japanese com- 
pany has begun mass producing a ma- 
chine which uses ultra-high frequency 
sound waves to clean delicate precision 
instruments. The ultrasonic waves are 
said to remove all traces of dirt, grit, 
and even grease without scratching deli- 
cate surfaces, and without the need to 
disassemble the units. In another sound- 
for-science field, U. S. automobile-com- 
pany researchers have developed a 25- 
foot-long rectangular tube in which gas- 
oline is exploded by means of sound 
waves. This “shock tube” is used in a 
study of engine knock, which is caused 
by uncontrolled explosions. The 
tists hope to learn what causes these un- 
wanted explosions, and when they do 
they may make the family 
ficient and economical 


scien- 


car more ef- 


@ Piscatorial Shot Dispenser. A handy 
little device holds a supply of split- 
shot which applies a shot to the fisher- 
man’s line automatically. All the fisher- 
man has to do is dial a shot into 
position, insert the line in the 
press the plunger—and, presto, the job 
is done. It is stronglv built of shatter- 
proof transparent plastic with 
steel plunger. 


slot, 


a plated 


the Wrist. An 
American watch company put 
on the market a_ battery-powered 
electric wrist watch which is about 
the size of the average wrist watch, 
but with one-third of the parts. It 
has no mainspring, thus requiring 
no agitating or winding. The battery, 
the size of a shirt button, provides 
power for 12 to 18 months and the 
replacement cost is approximately $2. 


@ Electricity on 


has 


@ World Relief Map. plastic-coated 
aero relief map of the world, 3% 
5 feet, in brilliant colors, indicates 
elevations and ocean depths; 
and principal cities; drainages; 
glaciers; mountains; 
and political regions; ints 
ports; railroads; and the 
Geophysical Year Antarcti 
well as other features. The 
face permits the use of wv 
ons to trace paths of exp 
define a geographic o1 
Dust, dirt, or fingerprints can be 
moved with a moistened soft 
The map is attractively 

suitable for school, home 


physical, 

rnationa 

Internatior 
Stations 
plastk 
shable cray- 

oration 


economk 


@ Auto-Emergency Blinker. 
breakable blinking red 
bination signal light 

operate seconds after plugging 
into the cigarette-lighte1 
effective trouble signal to slow 
oncoming cars and sun 
highway patrols for night-tim 


socket 


mon helt 
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downs or flats. It can be attached to 
any part of the car by means of a rub- 
ber suction cup, fits any make or model 
of car, six to 12 volts without 
draining the battery, and can be kept in 
the glove compartment. 


uses 


@ Practical Barbecue Tool. Cleaning bar- 
becue grills and grids is simplified 
through use of a new brush of crimped 
brass wire bristles set in black polysty- 
rene. The handle is ridged for an easy 
grip and has a rawhide thong for hang- 
ing. Stubborn areas may be cleaned by 
a heavy-duty steel scraper mounted on 
the end below the bristles. 


@ Angle Paintbrush. A paintbrush has 
been created which offers one more 
inch in width and brush surface than 
the same designated size of standard 
brush. The new shape forms two sharp 
cutting for cutting in, and the 
manufacturer claims it holds paint effi- 
ciently and gives better coverage. 


edges 


@ Far-Future Man. A University of Cin- 
cinnati zoology professor predicts that 
our descendants one million years from 
now will look very much as white men 
now do, but that in one billion years 
they will be barely recognized as mem- 
of the current human race. The 
one-million-year average man probably 
will have a_ coffee-and-cream-colored 
skin, straight or slightly wavy black 
hair, and dark eyes, and will be about 
the same height he is today. However, 
the one-billion-year man will be quite 
different although recognizable as a 
human being. He will have a 
brain and greater intelligence, a larger 
head, smaller jaws, fewer teeth, a lower 
rate of development, and a longer life. 
He will not have to worry about ap- 


bers 


larger 


An exciting addition to 
a playground is a life- 
sized whale that’s mold- 
ed of polyester resins 
and reinforced with sis- 
al and glass fibers. More 
than two dozen young- 
sters can slide down the 
curving tail, romp in the 
cavernous interior, or 
scamper over the 32-foot- 
long body at one time. 
Little or no maintenance 
is required, jor the whale 
cannot rust or decay. 


pendicitis, because will 
cease to exist. One 
knock the learned 
tions into a “cocked 
all-out atomic war. 
vived, the chances are that radioac- 
tivity would alter his genes to such 
an extent he would be unrecognizable, 
according to present standards of man. 


the appendix 
factor that might 
professor’s predic- 
hat” would be an 
Even if man sur- 


@ Push-Button Era. Semiautomation is 
now a fact in some industries; however, 
the future will increasing use of 
fully automatic operations. Current 
semiautomatic push-button systems re- 
quire an operator to feed in punched 
cards whereby specific operations are 
performed. Full automation, requiring 
no operator, may be .expected to in- 
crease production, eliminate the chance 
for human and the 
quality of the finished product. 


see 


errors, increase 


PEEP-ettes 


“tattletale 
kitchen wall may 
mildewed due to 
are potent 
which mildew 
feed. To 
rapidly as 


look of a 

not be dirty but 
cooking fumes that 
nutrients on 
organisms and bacteria 
prevent: get fumes out as 
possible. To treat: scrub 
with a good cleaning solution and 
spray with an effective disinfectant 
once or twice monthly. 

—A styrene plastic-case pocket flash- 
light, three-quarters of an inch thick 
and less than three inches long, weighs 
than one and one-quarter 

loaded, and the light stays on 
continuous pressure on the 


—The gray” 


sources of 


less ounces 
when 
without 
switch. 

—A give-away advertising atomic pen- 
cil features a small transparent plastic 
tube at its top filled with an actual sam- 
ple of uranium U-308 ore, sufficient to 
excite a Geiger counter. 

* * * 

Readers wishing further information 
about any product mentioned may ad- 
dress inquiries to “Peeps,” THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge 
ton, Illinois. They will be promptly for- 
warded to the 


Avenue, Evans- 


manufacturer. 


Photo: Bakelite Co 
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THEY DANCED UNTIL DAWN 


Behind the fun and the gayety was 


the memory of a tragic accident 


—one that could have happened 


on a night like this, anywhere. 


A short break for nonalcoholic refreshments keeps en- 
ergy high. As dawn approached, a hearty buffet pre- 
pared by the Yacht Club was provided for the dancers. 


Groundwork for graduation dance in Yacht Club is laid 
by joint Rotary-student committee. On hand are Abe 
Adler (left), Dr. A. R. Finelli (center), Leo N. Orsino. 


They could have danced all night—and did. Dressed in Summer 
finery, graduated seniors of Mamaroneck, N. Y., High School 
swirl across the ballroom floor in a midnight-to-dawn dance. 


HING tires, screams of three 
of metal 
. Silence. 


nattering exp/osion 
oncrete, and then 

e girls and two young men 
were also silent. They were 
vas the end for them—the end 
hing. 
rrours 


had been 


high schoo It 


before they 
from was a 


on, a beginning, a time for 
But 


acct 


the gayety was trans- 


lerator, and from there 

, and from there to a speed 

an hour. 

readers 
tragic 

scene, in 


day, newspape1 
nation learned the 
from the ac 
ck, New Yor 
Club 


nceheon and fe 


dent 

nembers of 
Rotary met for their 
to discussing 
While the 
another State, 
thing could happe 


g of the tragedy 
| happened in 
n to some of 
young sons and daughters. 

uncheon meeting after the 
Club 
A. R. Fin- 


nittee began 


lents were killed, the 
named a Committee, with Dr. 


man. The Con 


plans for an evening that would be con- 
trolled, safe, and sober. 

The word “control” was out, the Com- 
mittee first. You 
don’t want teen-agers to think they’re 
being controlled. They want to believe 
it’s their show, Dr. Finelli and his Com- 
mittee decided. The adult guidance and 
financial soft- 


decided at the very 


assistance would be 
pedalled. 

The Rotary Club Committee made a 
tentative, delicate approach to the stu- 
dents who headed the graduating class 
that year. Would they like some help 
in organizing a final party? Perhaps the 
Rotarians could be of assistance in find- 
ing a place for it. At any rate, would 
they like to talk things over? The an- 
swer came back: “Well, maybe.” 

Dr. Finelli Committee met 
with that first group; surprisingly, the 
meeting made an excellent start. The 
Rotarians said that perhaps they could 
certain club for the final 
president’s 


and his 


get a beach 


class party, and the class 
eyes widened. 
“You mean you think you can get that 


club?” he asked. 


“Well, 
swered. 


we can try,” Dr. Finelli an- 
Later the group talked 
the manager of the Mamaroneck Beach 
Cabana and Yacht Club. The students 
did not know that the Rotarians 
consulted with him in advance and had 
agreed to pay part of the expense. 

An agreement was reached. An im- 


with 


had 


portant part of it was that no alcoholic 
beverages were to be allowed. 

On that first midnight-to-dawn party, 
the music, the setting, the 
fun combined to produce what one gir] 
described as “the most wonderful night 


food, and the 


of my life.” 
one got out of 
single case of one automobile even so 


There was no drinking, no 
line, there was not a 
much as scraping against another. And 
that’s the way it has been ever since. 
Here, as in Austin, 

California; Clearwater, 
many other places, Rotarians had helped 
fill the need for a postgraduation party. 
In doing so, they possibly saved a few 


Texas; Avenal, 


Florida; and 


lives of youngsters who otherwise might 

have celebrated their graduation with 

90-mile-an-hour joy rides to destruction. 
—RIcHARD G. HARRIs 
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Stories of Nature and her children provide fare 


for those hungry for stimulating reading. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 
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to become a prized possession of any 
sportsman—to deepen his enjoyment of 
his favorite sport and widen his interest 
in others. 

An excellent companion volume, and 
one equally distinguished for both beau- 
tiful drawings and readable text, is 
Familiar Animals of America, by Will 
Barker, with many especially attractive 
sketches and animal portraits in black 
and white by Carl Burger. In fulfilling 
its aim of making the reader acquainted 
with the habits and characteristics of 
our common animals, the book is 
marked by humor and vitality. It 
quotes, for example, the bill received by 
a motorist who had the misfortune to 
collide with a skunk and took his car 
to be washed: “Washing car, $2. Allow- 
ing it in the place, $1.” To a notabie de- 
gree this book will supply any of us 
with a lot of interesting facts about 
common animals that we haven’t known 
before, and at the same time give us 
several hours of very pleasant reading. 

” a a 

For a select but pretty large group of 
Rotarians, Bill Geagan’s Seed on the 
Wind may be an important book. is 
an appeal to fathers (and uncles and 
friends) of growing boys to take those 
boys with them into the out-of-doors. 
Geagan wonders whether we don’t, 
many of us, assume that Scouting and 
Summer camps wili take care of a job 
that—-for both the boy’s sake and our 
own—we ought to do ourselves. Not 
that he discounts the value of Scouting 
ind Summer camps by any means; he’s 
all for them and recognizes their spe- 
cial values. But he contends that there 
is no substitute for the boy’s experience 
in going hunting or fishing or simply 
tramping in the woods with his father 
(or someone who in this takes a father’s 
place) He insists that this is true 
whether the father is an experienced 
sportsman and woodsman, or has to 
earn in fellowship with the boy He 
offers what seem to me some highly 
potent considerations—as well as what 
are certainly some very sensible sug- 
gestions on such questions as “How 


early should a boy have a real gun?” 


If you have a boy between 5 and 12 or 
so, I urge you to get this book and read 
it. You may, a few years from now, be 
very glad you did. 

I have greatly enjoyed the works in 
natural history of Britisher John Cromp- 
ton—The Ways of the Ant and The 
Hunting Wasp—and find myself a little 
disappointed by his new volume, The 
Living Sea. Perhaps this is because it 
surveys so large a field that in no part 
can the writer give the richly detailed 
information which marks the other 
books. The Living Sea begins with a 
survey of the history of the earth as 
now understood by geologists, and pro- 
ceeds with an account of the develop- 
ment of life in the sea from the most re- 
mote ages to the present. Included are 
highly interesting sections on recent 
discoveries, like that of the coelocanth. 
As a piece of expository and descriptive 
prose, the book is admirable, like 


Joseph Wood Krutch, who in his new 
book, The Great Chain of Life, “is 
endeavoring to find out what lies be- 
neath ... our observation of Nature.” 


Crompton’s other work; and it is a valu- 
able and dependable survey of a most 
absorbing field of human knowledge. 
* ~ * 
I have expressed in this department 
active enjoyment of two recent 
<s by Joseph Wood Krutch, The 
velve Seasons and The Desert Year. 
which I found beautiful expression 
most sensitive and warmly sym- 
pathetic observation of the out-of-doors. 
In The Great Chain of Life Krutch is 
endeavoring to find out what lies be- 
neath and beyond our observation of 
Nature, to discover meanings and values 
(though there are extended passages 
“straight” observation, brilliantly ex- 
in his study of Volvox, the 
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lowly organism which first displays in 
“the great chain of life” the phenomena 
and of death). Specifically, 
is suggesting, moderately and 
forcefully, 
that who think that 
they know it all (or nearly all), and 
that life is merely a matter of chemical 
mis- 


of sex 
Krutch 
reasonably but 


most very 


those scientists 


physical processes, may be 


is is a view with which I believe 

t men and women who really know 
t out-of-doors agree. Krutch is 
suggesting that the doctrine of evolu- 
tion as currently accepted by most bi- 
ologists doesn’t account for all the facts. 
I think he is right. One chapter of 

utch’s book, on “Reverence for Life,” 
wide dissent. He 
killing. I 
some sympathy for this point of 
but I believe that it can easily be 
far. Objection to Krutch’s 
view on this matter—after all, 
reasonable men are willing to allow for 
should not ob- 


will 


meet with fairly 


t approve of needless 


ed too 


persona 


differences of opinion 
scure the extremely important achieve- 
of this book in 
the frequent arrogance of mate- 
science, fully and ably 
have found it stated in any other 

book for the general reader. 
Underwater World, by John Tas- 
justifies its announcement as “the 
lete guide to all phases of safe un- 
ater fun in and 


sight-seeing, speal 


stating the case 


more 


rivers, 
fishing, pho- 
col- 


oceans, 
lakes 
tography, wreck 
tropical-fish collecting, treasure 
hunting.” The book is at once a descrip- 
tive account of this new and suddenly 
than a 
shows, for it has 


exploration, shell 


lecting, 


popular sport (which is more 
Mr. Tassos 
very valuable practical and scientific as- 
pects), and a detailed manual of sugges- 


tions and instructions as to equipment 


sport, as 


and procedures. 

How to Make and Use a Telescope, by 
H. Percy Wilkins and Patrick Moore, 
offers a most exciting prospect for the 
home craftsman who is also interested 


in the world out from under roofs. It 
spells out, step by step, how one can 
build in a home workshop at low cost 
a thoroughly usable telescope, of any 
one of various kinds, and—this is im- 
portant—how to use the product for 
quite exceptionally interesting and ex- 
citing experience. 
* - a 

Two good new books on gardening 
clearly belong on this month’s shelf. 
Flower Growing in the North, by George 
E. Luxton, will be particularly welcome 
to many—as it is to me—who try to 
grow a flower or two in a garden in the 
Northern tier of the United States. It 
highly practical month-by-month 
guide, pleasantly written, clear, orderly. 
Growing Flowers, by John T. Tobe, also 
has primarily Northern reference so far 
as specific instruction is concerned, for 
the author is a Canadian. But practical 
directions afford only a minor part of 
the value of this book. It’s a pot-pourri 
of gardening lore—a miscellany of some 
500 little essays on almost every con- 

topic related to gardening: 
Moss”; “Gardeners Do Live 
Longer”; “Make Your Garden Acci- 
dent Proof”; “The Brilliant Transvaal 
Daisy”; “What Is Chicory—How to 
Make Viennese Coffee.” Not a manual 
in any usual sense, this book is a happy 
hunting ground for recreative reading 
—with a very good prospect of turning 
up something eminently usable or prac- 
tical. 

I'm not using the reference to Vien- 
nese coffee as an excuse for mentioning 
two cookbooks here: my observation is 
that people who are wise enough to en- 
joy the usually 
smart enough to enjoy good food. Foods 
of Old New England, a cookbook by 
Marjorie Mosser with an introduction 
and notes by the distinguished Maine 
novelist Kenneth Roberts, is at once a 
truly usable book (I testify to this per- 
sonally, on the basis of use of an earlier 
edition) and a pleasure to read for the 
many bits of good writing scattered 


is a 


ceivable 
“Peat 


out-of-doors are also 


Will Barker's Familiar Animals ef America, a “guide to the wild animals 
around us,” contains drawings by Carl Burger. This one is of a red squirrel. 
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This drawing of raccoons is one of a 
number by Roger E. Preuss that enliven 
the book about American wildlife for 
sportsmen entitled Outdoor Horizons. 


through it. The Mistress Cook, by Peter 
Gray, a treatise on “cooking in the 
grand manner,” both historical and de- 
scriptive, seems at first glance wholly a 
book to read—and a most diverting one 
—rather than to Mr. Gray 
shows that with all the resources of a 
well-equipped modern kitchen, it is pos- 
sible for one person to prepare without 
undue effort dishes and meals that for- 
merly army of 
servants, 

Finally, two books of stories about 
the out-of-doors. From England comes 
a most engaging and enjoyable little 
volume, Mostly Shetlanders, by Wm. 
Moffatt, F.Z.S., a member of the Leeds 
Rotary Club. Here are life stories of 
animals of the Shetland Islands—an 
eider duck, an eel, a salmon, a cat— 
told quietly and unpretentiously but 
truthfully and agreeably. I en- 
joyed most “The Slave of the Roaring 
Tunnels,” about a pony. The Hunting 
Horn is a of the fine dog 
stories of Pau! Annixter. Sound in their 
characterization of individual dogs (I'll 
let that phrase stand: I don’t believe 
anyone who knows dogs will quarrel 
with it), sharply dramatic, full of real 
outdoor experience, these are stories to 
enjoy and—in this well-printed varied 
collection—to keep and reread. 

. * * 


use; but 


depended on a small 


most 


’ 


collection 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

Outdoor Herizons, edited by Lawrence M. 
Brings (T. S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave. 
S.. Minneapolis, Minn., $7.50; de lure edi- 
tion, $10).—Familiar Animals of America, 
Will Barker (Harper, $4.95).—Seed on the 
Wind, Bill Geagan (Coward-McCann, $3).— 
The Living Sea, John Crompton (Doubleday, 
$3.95). —The Great Chain of Life, Joseph 
Wood Krutch (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.75). 
—The Underwater World, John Tassos 
(Prentice-Hall, $4.95).—How to Make and 
Use a Telescope, H. Percy Wilkins and 
(Norton, $2.95).—Flower 
North, George E. Luxton 
Minnesota Press, $3.95).— 
Tobe (Geo. H. 
McLeod, Toronto, Ont., Canada, $5).—Foods 
of Old New England, Marjorie Mosser 
(Doubleday, $4.95).—The Mistress Cook, 
Peter Gray (Oxford, $6.50).—Mostly Shet- 
landers, Wm. Moffatt (Mitre Press, Mitre 
Street, E. C. 3, London, England, 8s. 6d.).— 
The Hunting Horn, Paul Annixter (Hill and 
Wang, $3). 


Moore, 


Patrick 
Growing in the 
(University of 
Growing Flowers, John T 
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Here are 32 father-and-son combinations. 


In each case the father is named first. 


(1-2) M. D. and Robert M. Zimmerman, Pottsville, Pa.; (3-5) 
Robert N., Thomas H., and George W. Hartzell, Piqua, Ohio; (6-7) 
Ralph B. and R. Buell Smith, Keokuk, Iowa; (8-10) A. B. and Robert 
A. Smith, Taft, Calif., Jack J. Smith, Avenal, Calif.; (11-12) Walter 

. and Donald C. Jack, Melbourne, Australia; (13-14) Harry and 
‘harles Kraft, Mount Olive, N. C.; (15-16) Alfred and Alfred G. 
vaing, Coronado, Calif.; (17-18) Brevoort and Brevoort Baker II, 
Columbus, Ind.; (19-20) Frank and John McDowell, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia; (21-22) J. Wood and John Hayes Fain, Woodville, Tex. 

(23-24) William C. and Keith McLister, Williamstown, Australia; 
(25-26) H. W. and H. W. Shephard, Jr., Parramatta, Australia; (27-28) 
Frank and Gordon James, (29-30) Walter A. and Peter A. Dawson— 
all of Manly, Australia; (31-32) Roy R. and Robert L. Royall, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; (33-34) Herman F. and H. Ross Borneman, (35-36) W. 
McKean and W. McKean White, Jr.—all of Elkhart, Ind.; (37-38) Ray 
M. Forrister, Port Huron, Mich., and Robert M. Forrister, Casper, 
Wyo.; (39-40) Richard and Richard Selig, Jr.. The Bronx, N. Y.; 
(41-42) James J. and James J. Shannon, Jr., Richmond, Ky. 

(43-44) John and William Gray, Newton, N. J.; (45-46) Fred D. and 
Fred D. Maphis, Jr., Strasburg, Va.; (47-48) G. E. and James R. Dehlin, 
Gladstone, Mich.; (49-50) O. A. D. and O. A. D. Baldwin, Jr., (51-52) 
Roscoe and Randall Burch, (53-54) Frederick F. and David F. Upton, 
(55-57) Burton G., Edward B., and Malcolm W. Starke, (58-59) Walter 
F. and Harold W. Newhouse—all of St. Joseph-Benton Harbor, Mich.; 
(60-61) Ralph and Ralph Blank, Jr., West Palm Beach South, Fla.; 
(62-63) Fred and Burdett Boileau, (64-65) Raymond and Ellson Smith 
—a of Pomona, Calif.; (66-67) F. Madison and Alex Barrett, 
August 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records. 


‘ 

STAMPS Aid Scouts. The job of affixing 
20,000 postage stamps to 10,000 “first- 
day” covers is the stupendous job WIL- 
LIAM J. RHEE, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Seoul, Korea, recently under- 
took. The attractive Korean stamps com- 
memorate the golden jubilee of Scout- 
ing, and proceeds of the cover sale go to 
the Boy Scouts of Korea. The equally 
large job of selling the modestly priced 
covers in the United States belongs to 
W. ArTHUR McKINNEY, a member of the 
Rotary Club of White Plains, N. Y., who 
originally met RoTARIAN RHEE at an in- 
ternational Boy Scout Conference in 
Vaduz, Liechtenstein. Their internation- 
al venture, they hope, will help many 
Korean children suppress memories of 
bombs and hunger with overdue help- 
ings of health and fun 


Wins Spurs. If you find motor traffic a 
headache in your town, you can appreci- 
ite the problems of SELWYN Porter, chief 
of police in Melbourne, Australia, one of 
whose fairly recent tasks was to manage 
the daily traffic of up to 150,000 persons 
attending the 1956 Olympic Games. As a 
reward for his “sterling” service, CHIEF 
ig now entitled to wear a pair of 
ver spurs presented to him, amid loud 

ause, by his fellow Rotarians. 


PORTEI 


Triple Birthday. There are two mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Liberty, Mo., 
who have no trouble. remembering the 
exact day and year when Rotary was 
born, February 23, 1905, was also the 
date when RoTARIANS R. W. SHOWENGERT 
and STANLEY BERKTO first saw the light 
of day. The Liberty Club is not large— 
numbering around 40—which makes it 

ven more remarkable that two of its 
members should be exactly the age of 
Rotary itself. 

Milestone. More than 40 years ago, 
HuGco FRIEDMAN became a 
charter member of the Rotary Club of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. Today he is the only 
one left of that original group. Shortly 


young V. 


Each year for the last five years, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., has named an out- 
standing citizen of the year “Mr. Sara- 
toga.” Each time he has been a local 
Rotarian. The five “Mr. Saratogas” are 
(left to right) R.J.Sherman, E. D. Star- 
buck, R. J. Ellsworth, Dr. H. T. Moore, 
and District Governor Percy W. Dake. 
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before the Club’s 40th birthday, he ob- 
served the occasion in characteristic 
fashion. As the latest action in a long 
career of service, he donated to the city 
of Tuscaloosa a half block of valuable 
downtown property to serve as the site 
for a new million-dollar YMCA building 
soon to be erected. 


Rotarian Honors. JAMES K. BouRLAND, 
President of the Rotary Club of Cairo, 
Ill., was named “Outstanding Young Man 
of the Year” by the 
Cairo Junior Associa- 
tion of Commerce at a 
dinner which also saw 
his installation as pres- 
ident of the Cairo 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. ... Winner of 
the Outstanding 
Achievement Award 
given by the Lewiston, 
Idaho, Chamber of 
Commerce is J. C. 
JEPPSON, a Past District Governor of Ro- 
tary International. He was honored for 
his efforts to promote better highways. 

School superintendent TENNANT C. 
McDanier, of Fairfield-Suisun, Calif, 
now holds a U.S. Department of Defense 
award for his active support of the mili- 
tary-reserve program. ...H. R. H. QUEEN 
JULIANA has granted JAAP KLep, of Breda, 
The Netherlands, a stove manufacturer, 
the high privilege of affixing “Royal” to 


Aydt 


Bourland 


McDaniel Klep 


the name of his works. . . . Curtiss H. 
Scott, of Louisville, Ky., has received the 
Boy Scout’s prized Silver Beaver Award. 


Flashback. A person’s whole life flashes 
before him when he is drowning, we are 
told, but E. J. WILLIAMs, of Picton, Ont., 
Canada, didn’t even have to get his feet 
wet to experience such a recapitulation. 
It came at a Picton Rotary Club meeting 
in the form of a “This Is Your Life” pro- 
gram modelled after the popular tele- 
vision series. Scenes from his childhood 
flashed on a projection screen; old 
friends greeted him. This was the Pic- 
ton Club’s warm way of saying fare- 
well to CHARTER PRESIDENT WILLIAMS, 
who was soon to move away from the 
community he had served so well. 








Seer of the Year 


W uen Lee Wiggins takes the 
rostrum of the Rotary Club of 
Hartsville, S. C., to deliver his an- 
nual “State of the Union” address, 
fellow members know they are in 
for a treat. 

Before an hour has passed, they 
will have received a valuable cap- 
sule account of the past year’s 
significant events. They will also 
witness a probing look into the 
future of the new year by Lee 
Wiggins, who bases his predictions 
upon a careful analysis of current 
happenings. 

Prophet Wiggins has been fore- 
telling the future at the start of 
each year since 1938, when fellow 
members persuaded him to under- 
take the task. Now, as then, he 
explores with them the probable 
future of business, agriculture, 
government, and world affairs. 

The initial need for the yearly 
address is still as strong as ever. 
At least once a year, Hartsville 
Rotarians feel, a clear and concise 
review of past events is valuable. 

The fact that Lee Wiggins has 
gained national prominence since 
1938 in such positions as Under- 
Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, and president of two 
major railroads helps give the pre- 
dictions a convincing ring. But 
fellow members explain that the 
enthusiastically received review 
Lee Wiggins gave in 1938 indicates 
such a talk by a private citizen 
could succeed elsewhere. 

Lee Wiggins’ annual message is 
no longer addressed to Rotarians 
only. An average audience num- 
bers 275 and includes the members 
of six local service clubs. The 
speech is broadcast over the local 
radio station, and metropolitan 
dailies from a wide area carry full 
reports. Rotarian Wiggins uses no 
crystal ball in making his prophe- 
cies; the probabilities of the fu- 
ture based on the actualities of the 
recent past provide the magic 
which ensures complete attention. 

—WALTER P. Woop 
Rotarian 
Hartsville, S.C. 











A Jolly Good ky Ws Std by All 


Public-School Principal; Rotarian, Sikeston, Mo. 


S.: ERWOOD FOREST and the 
Tower of London—imposing castles and 
thatched-roof cottages: these are 
that will sparkle forever in the 
of 27 lucky U. S. youngsters 
Just this time last year the 
for a grand, glorious, 
tour of England. Sons and 
Rotarians in Missouri's Distri 
were embarking on a remar! 
cessful adventure in international! 
ship. Their genial hosts and gui 
England were Rotarians and Rotary 
families in scores of Eng cities 
It all began when two men met 
fell to talking at Rotary’s International 
Assembly in Lake Plat 
One was Fred L. Hill, of F 
Missouri, then Governor- 
District 197. The other wi 
ton, R I Representative-Non 
land's District 7. Rotarian 
tended an invitation to Rotari 
send a group of sons and da 
Rotarians to England as gu 
Clubs there. 
The response in 


scenes 


minds 


and fun-packed 
daughters of 
+107 ft) 
t 197, 


tney 


Miss« 


whelming; but there was room only 


the first 27 of the 300 youngsters to m 
application. On May 31 
were on their way by 
Montreal, Quebec, Canad 
embarked for Southam; 
aboard the S. S. 
and I were their fortun 
Their first night on Eng 
spent in the homes of So 
tarians. The next day f« 
chartered bus that 
throughout England, ! 
dotted meadows on the 


rtunate 2i 


Groote 


Friendships bloomed aboard ship. The 
youths were from 11 different Missouri 
towns. Ages ranged from 14 to 19 years. 


By TONY E. STATLER 


mouth to see Admiral Nelson’s flagship, 
The Victory 

The days that filled 
with historic sights, with jokes and sing 
ing and laughter, and always with the 
of meeting new friends from 
Clubs of Districts 7, 10, 11, 


followed were 


pleasure 
the Rotary 
14, and 17. 

There was the trip through New For- 
est to Lymington, where their thought- 
ful, tea-drinking Rotarian hosts shared 
a coffee break with them. Lunch with 
Bitterne and Woolston Rotarians fol- 
owed, and tea with the Winchester Ro- 
tary Club capped a round of sight-seeing 
in Winchester. 

A tender took them to the 
Wight for lunch with Newport Rotarians 
and a look at Carisbrooke Castle and the 


Isle of 


old village of Shanklin 
The teen-agers were 
Mayor of Bournemouth at an 
show, and of the Rotary Clubs of Wim- 
Christchurch, Weymouth, and 
Salisbury at teas and luncheons. On Sal- 
isbury Plain they viewed the mysterious 


guests of the 


aquatic 


borne, 


ruins of Stonehenge. 

In Seaton, birthplace of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, they were greeted by Rotarian 
hosts from Exmouth, Exeter, Sidmouth, 
Honiton, Seaton, and frolicked in 
the sea 

The on: 
dotted with cattle and sheep and flowers, 
through valleys cut by winding rivers, to 
Dartmoor. Their the night 
those of Rotary families of Teign- 
Newton Abbott, 
Devon. The next day’s sight was in Brix 


and 


bus rolled over green hills 


homes for 
wert 
mouth, Torquay, and 
im, where the full-sized replica of the 
Vayflower was abuilding. It is en route 


At Salisbury the youngsters view 
the city’s famed cathedral. Later 
they explored near-by Stonehenge. 


between Plymouth, England, and Plym- 
outh, this is 
written. 

In Plymouth the youths explored the 
home of Sir Francis Drake. 

With Rotarian from 
and Truro they picnicked at Land’s End 
and later swam at St. Ives beach 

There was more swimming on follow- 
ing days and visits with Rotarians of 
Newquay, Bude, Bideford, Barnstaple, 
Ilfracombe, Taunton, Bridgewater, Well- 
ington, Somerton, and Chard. 

Bristol Rotarians them their 
city’s famed university. Cheltenham and 
Rotarians them to a 
marionette show and a castle. 

At Oxford University, with 
they lunched at Queen’s College. 
night they slept in the homes of 
families in Mansfield, Heanor, 
and Nottingham. Memories of 
childhood came alive in Sher- 
wood Forest; Shakespeare’s Love's Labor 
Lost played before them at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

London in all its magnificence awaited 
them; so did the end of their 33-day tour, 
for but a week was left. En route there, 
they stopped to lunch with Northampton 


Then began 


Massachusetts, as being 


hosts Falmouth 


showed 


Gloucester took 
Rotarian 
hosts, 
That 
totary 
Derby, 


stories 


a tour of London, 


Rotarians. 
crowded, quickly pass- 
ing days with and 
pageantry in a royal climax to the young- 
adventure in England. 

As the ship that was 
nosed gently out into tl harbo 


which filled the 


sounds and 


sights 


ste! s’ 
taking them 
hom«¢ 
youngsters 


it seemed to separate the 


from their friends on the pier. But this 
re lliusion No boat 


now. 


and no 


could do that 


The tour originator, A. H. Preston; 
Mrs. Preston; and tour planner Frank 
Nash greet the group in Mansfield. 
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SWEEP, MON! 


How an icy sport melts 


international barriers. 


need a gor 


10-pound curling 
the target in thi 


nd FE o6shuffi 


vielding t 


ahead of the 


ised frost fror 


tone slide fart 


ammates 


) curling? It’s a 
1t—or Canadian— 


ight arm to send 
stone hurtling to- 
strenuous, excit- 
ice—and 
sweeping 
stone, to remove 
ice and make 
her, or to make it 


board on 


n the 


(curve) less to the right or !eft. 


nada, which 
port of Scotia 


of Rotarii 


Clubs to Utie 


itched ski 


ew York Rot 


Brockville 


ilton, Montreal, 


inigan F 


ans ot 


ft 


schenectad 


of Robert K 


e s -« ii. 
SPS ees. 


Fran Charboneau 


has adopted the na- 
its own, Many 
ins play the game. 
that of Kitchener- 

hosts a curl- 


nd as 


nt) open to all 


deep into the 
totarian curlers 
Quebec, 
pete with Cana- 
thannual inter- 
Bonspiel. A few 


bello, 


nual 
13 Canadian 

vy York, where 
curlers from 

Beau- 
rnwall, Ganon- 
Montreal- 
Scarbor- 


Bonspiel 


Clubs. 


} 


escott, 
Tillsonburg, and 
Canada met New 
Sauquoit, Niskay- 
and Utica, 

event originator. 


Canadian Clayton Smith, of Montreal-W estward, Que., hurls stone in Scottish match. 


Scotland, curling’s home grounds, was 
invaded recently by 20 U. S. and Cana- 
dian Rotarians responding to an invita- 
tion from Robert Mackintosh, of Hamil- 
ton, Scotland For three weeks the 
group travelled about Scotland as house 
Rotarians. They at- 
meetings, met civic 
their Scottish 
counterparts in friendly but keenly con- 
tested matches in Ayr, Falkirk, Edin- 
burgh, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Perth, and Glasgow. Next Winter, Ro- 
tarian Scots may journey to North 
America for return engagements in sev- 
eral Canadian and U. S. cities. 

Who won in al! these matches? What 
a question, mon! It’s a friendly game: 


guests of fellow 
tended Rotary 


dignitaries, and played 


everybody did! 


left center), chairman of the curling bonspiel in Utica, N. Y., 
presents major award to Proctor Eldred, Jr., of Utica, captain of winning team. 


A silver quaich (cup), gift of the Scots 
to their visitors, is presented to Rob- 
ert W. Keyes by Robert Mackintosh. 


Wives of Canadian curlers attending 
match at Utica, N. Y., are tea-time 
guests of wives of Utica Rotarians. 





What a ride! A day at the Central 
Washington Fair for 21 crippled chil- 
dren and their Rotarian hosts of 
Yakima, Wash., means free rides. 
candy, animal show—and fun for all. 


A ceremonial tap with the “Lafayette 
Leadership Baton” honors Mrs. Jennie 
Grossinger as an outstanding citizen 
as Rotarians of Liberty, Monticello, 
and Livingston Manor, N. Y., watch. 
At right, F. K. Snyder; left, S. F. Foster, 
State Supreme Court Justice (see item) 


\WNSHIP 


-ESCU 


A lifesaving rescue truck manned by 
firemen goes into service in Michigan 
Center, Mich., where Rotarians sold 
800 fruitcakes to raise $800 to buy 
rescue equipment. Chairman Milford 
Reed presents check to Chief Pickett 
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News and photos from 
Hatary’s 9,373 Cluhs 








If you are ill at home, 
you may need 
pital equipment; but 
that runs into money and is useless after 
you are well. “Why not,” thought Ro- 
tarians of NEWTON Square, Pa., “estab- 
lish a 30-day loan service of crutches, 
hospital beds, and the like for anyone 
to use?” They did just that, and now 
any member of the community can ob- 
tain such equipment without charge, 
just by dialing a telephone number. 

In a similar vein was a recent action 
of the Rotary Club of Tarpet, CHINA, 
which established an emergency fund 
of TW$50,000 at a local hospital to aid 
patients who have no money 


Dial-a-Crutch 


Service Starts hos- 


Hundreds of pa- 
tients at Creedmoor 
State Hospital in 
New York would have no visitors if it 
were not for the Rotary Club of 
QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. Members visit 
the forgotten ones throughout the 
year, bringing gifts of candy and to- 
bacco, clothing, parakeets, and art sup- 
plies, and hosting them at an annual 
picnic. Funds for the $3,000-a-year 
project are raised by a baseball game 
staged between a hospital team and an 
outstanding visiting squad. 


Visits, Gifts 
Banish Blues 


“Sure-fire and pain- 
is the way the 
Rotary Club of BLEN- 
HEIM, ONT., CANADA, describes the meth- 
od it uses to raise funds for its exten- 
sive program of aid to crippled and un- 
derprivileged children. It’s a $5-a-plate 
banquet which this year drew 800 peo- 
ple, who were fed in four 
church halls and then gathered in the 
high-school auditorium to hear an out- 
standing speaker. The Club also 
$630 worth of Easter Seals 
undertaken to pay for a $3,500 Summer 
Scout camp site. 
A similar approach, in the form of 
i big, fun-filled party sponsored by the 


Fund Raising 
Can Be Fun 


less” 


separate 


sold 


and has 


Colorful ceremonies (right) mark the opening in Sydney, N. S., Canada, of a 52- 


local Rotary Club, netted $1,000 for a 
hospital being built in Grass VALLEY, 
CaLiF. Rotarians there are helping to 
raise $500,000 for the project. 


Reservations at In May these pages 


the Reservation told of a Rotary Club 
that met at an Air 


Force base, and of another that held a 


Speakers in demand around Los An- 
geles, Calij., are these VISA spokes- 
men: K. R. Douglas, VISA District 
160-4 Chairman; Gerhart Schmidt, of 
Germany, VISA Club secretary at the 
University of California; and James 
Yoshida, Japan, VISA Club president. 


meeting in a machine shop. Now comes 
a report from the Rotary Club of Carrot 
River, Sask., CANADA, which travelled 50 
miles to hold its meeting at the Red 
Earth Indian Settlement, where one of 
the members is a fur buyer 


A bushelful of ideas 
for promoting rural- 
urban friendships 
and understanding has been produced 
by the active Rural-Urban Committee 
of the Rotary Club of Fort ATKINson, 
Wis. Many are being put to use this 
year. The ideas include a cow-judging 
contest for Rotarians; 
a cheese festival, with Rotarians hosting 
farmer guests; a Rotary picnic for farm- 
ers, who also host townspeople at an 
annual barbecue; helping out the State 
plowing match; attending the county 


Idea Fodder 
Feeds Future 


sponsorship of 


9 


acre “Rotary Park” dedicated by District Governor Benjamin R. Guss (left). With 
him are Club President Alfred Reynolds and Park Committee Chairman Gordon 
Elman. Local firms aided the Rotary Club in the $50,000 park project. 
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body; possibly sponsoring an 

of local produce and products; 

and keeping the members informed on 
I il-schoo!l farming problems. 


Handbook...and Young men and 

a Helping Hand women in HYDERA- 

BAD, INDIA, get a head 

in choosing their careers with 

aid of a 102-page printed booklet 

published by the local Rotary Club. 

The handbook gives a description of 

vocations and lists their require- 

ts and opportunities. ...In the 

vein is the clearinghouse for 

rs organized by the Rotary Club 

LANGON-SAUTERNES, FRANCE, to help 

ft men from areas of low activity 
to those of high activity 


Smile Spreading SP‘ ading interna- 

Cheerful Chore tiona goodwill isn't 

a chore—it’s a pleas- 

re! Rotarians of OrLANDo, FLa., and 

OsLo, Norway, will agree. As a result of 

hanged between the two Clubs, 

wegians tasted juicy Florida cit- 

iit and the Americans received a 

que figurine dressed in native 

gian ski costume . In Tusca- 

ALA., Rotarians performed the 

le task of hosting 57 overseas 

from the University of Ala- 

a boat trip up the Black War- 

er. ...A unique exchange of 

ool student vetween the near- 

ties of HANoverR, ONT., CANADA, and 

LepGE, Micu., resulted in cheers 

two sponsoring Rotary Clubs. 

S. and five Canadian youths at- 

ach other’s hools and stayed 

other’s home for a week, took 

ent on a sleigh ride, and had an 

e, informative t e. So did par 
teachers—and Rotarians, 


Honor Baton j eremonial baton 
Taps Again vielded by Rotarian 
“rederick C. Snyder, 

ron, N. Y being used to 
tstanding citizens across the 
Known as the Lafayette Lead- 
Baton,” it was made from an oak 
a building where the Amer- 
Revolutionary War hero once 
\ recent recipient of the honor 

s. Jennie Grossinger, who was 
by Rotarian Snyder, Baton 
chairman (page 44), at a 

g of 225 Rotarians and guests 
BERTY, MONTICELLO, and LIVINGs- 
anor, N. Y. The ceremony marks 
tte’s 200th birthday anniversary. 


Contest Boosts ‘hat do Rotarians’ 
Distaff Interest vives think of this 
Magazine? To find 

out, District 258 staged an essay contest 
for the ladies and announced the win- 
ners at the District Conference. The 
contest, reports District Governor Don- 
ald Harrison, of Mineola-Garden City, 
N. Y., drew 60 entries and not only 
sparked interest in the Magazine but 
n Rotary itself as we \ record total 
0) ladies registered for the Dis- 

t Conference. A gift exchange be- 
District 258 (part of New York 

and District 54 of India had 
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Saved from death, these homeless pets held by Carver Pryne, Joseph Y ounglove, and 
George L. Tripp were among those that became welcome gifts for Gloversville, N. ¥ 

children. The local Rotary Club and Humane Society established “Animcel Land” in 
a vacant store on Main Street to give away all the available puppies and kittens 
held in the city’s Animal Shelter. They succeeded—at a total cost of nine dollars! 


Photo: Schenectady Union-Star 





“Not only have we enjoyed the educational programs, but we also appreciate the 
amusement furnished,” seriously wrote one youngster confined in an orthopedic 
hospital-school to which Schenectady, N. Y., Rotarians donated these television sets. 


In Delhi, India, the mother of a 13-year-old armless girl (center) being equipped 
with artificial limbs by a Rotary-sponsored fund receives gift quilts from Club. 
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t Mart 


Paint-splattered Rotarians of Halifax. 
N. S., Canada, help Boys’ Club mem- 
bers decorate their meeting place. The 
coveralled supervisor is Past District 
Governor Edwin K. Ford. Wielding a 
brush is Club President Gordon Owen 


The 15 winners 


etters tot 


provided the prizes 
promptly wrote thank-you 
Indian Clubs which had provided the 
gifts, thus furthering that spirit of 
ternational friendship w 

had found reflected in Tx 


Before 


orful. 


Philanthropists 
—Cum Laude 


aemic 

will wind along the walks 
college campuses to signal 
another school year. Watchi 
thousands of Rotarians 
have helped talented 
hopes for a better fut 
for example, 37 
tries have been spons 
vear by the internatioi 
gram of Districts 240 an 
of $30,000. MIAMI 
are establishing a $1,0 
Fund at the Unive 
Each year, after comn 
tary Club of Str. M 
tains an overseas stu 
homes during the Su 
vacation in the West 
Club, climaxes his visit 
of ENCINO, CALIF., recent 
than $500 to their Stud 
with a “white elephant” 

Some 100 Rotarian 
GLEN RIDGE, and NUTLEY 
bled recently to welcomes 
dation Fellow Karin-E 
HAGEN, GERMANY, VW 
Columbia University, an 
her hosts with account 
and impressions of Am«¢ 
students from eight « 
tertained recently by 
of CYNTHIANA, Ky. 
of furthering internatior 
ing is practiced by I1 
tarians, who pay loca 
of six international 
that they may ; 
Clubs. Four of. the students 


students 


spex | 
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yundation Fellows. . Encourage- 

vas given to higher education by 

smbers of the Rotary Club of 
aRA, CALIF., and eight guest Ro- 

Clubs at a steak luncheon observ- 
ing the centennial commencement of 
the University of Santa Clara. The occa- 
sion commemorated the granting by the 
University of the first bachelor’s degree 
given by a college or university west of 
the Rockies. Rotarians of Harvard, 
Ill., are bursting with pride over the 
accomplishments of their candidate for 
a Dist ict-sponsored 
qualify for the award, which will allow 
him to study music in this 
next vear, John Forbish, 20, doubled his 
academic load during his final semester 
at the University of Illinois! 


SANTA CI 


scholarship. To 


Germany 


Excitement was run- 
ning high in the 
hard-fought 
ball tournament between 
teams of three counties in LOSTANT, ILL. 


Good Loser 
Wins Trophy 


basket- 


high-school 


But hardly a boo greeted umpires’ deci- 
iberate fouls were few. The 
and alike 
competing for a sportsmanship 


sions and de 
reason? Teams supporters 
were 
trophy awarded annually by the Rotary 
VARNA, HENRY, LACON, 
and presented on the fina 
tourney by District Gover- 

nor Hermon H. Cortelyou, of DeKalb, 
I “It was,” he 
ter as the winner’s trophy.” 


Clubs of and 
ToLuca, ILI 
night of the 


reports, “as sought af- 


Each year one of the 
three 
in EMMAUS, PA., 
plays host at a meeting to the other 
two. At the most recent such gathering, 
the Rotary Club did the with 
the Lions and Kiwanis Clubs as guests 
acquaintance 

Music by 
nstrumental and vocal groups and re- 


by the chief town 


| tiie: Fi 


Rotarians Fete 
Lions, Kiwanians 


service clubs 


honors, 


The purpose: and ex- 
change of ideas. high-school! 


burgess and 





Citizens of Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, can 
now admire their neu 
Municipal Building 
while seated on 
benches donated by 


the local Rotary Club. 


Well stocked with ice 
cream and sandwiches, 
the Martin County Fair 
booth manned by Ro- 
tarians of Williamston, 
V. C., netted a healthy 
profit for the Club’s 
Student Loan Fund. 


the lieutenant governor of the local 
district were heard by 150 
diners—who were very giad they had 
come, 


Kiwanis 


Until January 30, 
1957, the Rotary 
Club of Rockaway, 
N. Y., had a display of Club banners 
few groups could match. On that date 
the entire brilliant collection was stolen 
Instead of despairing, the Club is now 
embarked on a project to replace each 
one that was lost—a challenging goal, 
for the lost banners came from almost 
every area of the earth! 


Banner Search 
Scours Earth 


To Beat Disease In Central India 


before It Starts the Rotary Club of 
RATLAM fights tu- 


berculosis among school children with 
a health-checkup program. Recently 
the cause was furthered by a donation 
of £50 from the Rotary Club of Bur- 
OnT., CANADA. ...In LAWN- 
CAL Rotarians sponsored a 
polio-immunization which 
1,300 injections were given to children 
and pregnant women. 


LINGTON, 
DALE, 


program in 


Rotarians of Bout- 
CoLo., are re- 
inter- 


each time grace is 


Many Tongues 
Give Thanks DER, 
minded of the 
nationality of man 
spoken before a meal, 
not always in English. Grace has been 
said in Welsh by the Club President, in 
Lutheran minister, in 
Episcopalian pastor, in 
and in 

from 


for the prayer is 


German by a 
French by an 
Latin by a professor of classics, 


Rotarian 


Sanskrit by a v ing 
Dharwar, India. 


Another Rotary Club 
rolled up its 
receive 

needle. By a re- 


Needle Points 
Way to Safety has 


sieeves to 
the polio-vaccination 
cent inoculation on a Club meet- 
ing night, the Rotary 
Club of FARMVILLE, VA., dramatized the 
need for all adults to get the life-guard- 


mass 


members of the 


ing hots. 


many vacation- 
Rotarians visit 


How Many So 


for Lunch? ng 
the Rotary Club of 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA., 


quent 


that gu fre- 
meet- 
To smooth out the problems this 


wel- 


outnumber member 


and provide a_ suitabl 
the Club has opened an office in 


Photo (left): © Wellington City Council 
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Here's what a meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Singapore, Singapore, looks 
like to U. S. artist Robert Borja. 
{t the rostrum is the Club President, 
K eki Medora, moderating a discussion 
on plans for a sizable Club project. 


—> 


* 
al 


r< 


i 


€ @ 


where the Club 
with Executive 
a Rotarian with 
record. 


Hote 
staffed it 


ett, 


Delano 

and 
etary Alvin Gi 
perfect-att 


20-year ndance 


Luncheon Menu— price cutting 


Food for Thought 800d?" “If the cus- 
tomer is wrong, what 


d you do?” “What about unions?” 
ght-provoking subjects like these 
ded a lively hour at a recent meet- 
of the Rotary Club of JACKSONVILLE, 
as four members in turn discussed 
phases of Vocational ina 
ated by a fifth 
International 
Guernsey. The 
to spark infor- 
the meeting 


Service 

program mode! 
er, Past Rota 
dent S. Kend: 
raised continued 


ussions long after 


nded, 


Air 
Squadrons 
don’t do 
ctual fly fining their activ- 
to learning about aviation. The 
TurRLock, Cauir., however, which 
ocal Rotary Club, 
r at the end of the 
er when several of the boys have 
ved pilots’ They have al- 
applied to the national Boy Scout 
cil to be named as Squadron No. 1 
flying groups 


Scouts Take Scouts in 


the Sky Trail axplorer 
rdinarily 


ing, cor 


onsored by the 
to take to the 


licenst 


actual 


last month’s 

: of new Clubs 
this department 
entered 31 more communi- 
many parts of the world. The 
Clubs (with leir sponsors in 
Paris (Paris), 
ce; Tapachula (Tuxtla Gutierrez), 
Carhaix-Pk (Quimper), 
Modum (Hokksund), Norway; 

ing (Liege), Belgium; Boom-Rupel 
and Ma Belgium; 
Germany; 


31 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 


Rot uy has 
ties in 


itheses) are: Sud de 


iguer 


erp ines), 


vit (Gelsen cnen), 
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Latrobe (Devonport), Australia; Han- 
over-Ballhof (Hanover), Germany; Sone- 
pat (Delhi), India; Inchon (Seoul), 
Korea; Quixada (Fortaleza Oeste), 
Brazil; Neheim-Hiisten (Bochum), Ger- 
many; Diisseldorf-Pempelfort (Diissel- 
dorf), Germany; Nexo (Rg@nne and 
Hasle), Denmark; Gifu South (Gifu), 
Japan; Santarém (Belém), Brazil; 
Graaff-Reinet (Port Elizabeth), Union 
of South Africa; Nagoya-South (Nago- 
ya), Japan; Okayama-South (Okayama), 
Japan; Suzano (Mogi das Cruzes), 
Brazil; Heswall, Wirral, England; 
Kungs6ér (Képing), Sweden; Prato 
(Florence), Italy; South Seoul (Seoul), 
Korea; Lens-Hénin Liétard (Béthune), 
France; Getulio Vargas (Erechim), 
Brazil; City (Columbiaville), 
Mich.; Boca Raton (Delray Beach), 
Fla.; South and West Amarillo (Ama- 
rillo), Texas.; Madison (Nashville), 
Tenn. 


srown 


Helping youngsters 
can take such di- 
verse forms as host- 
ing them at a band concert or promoting 
their interest in raising better livestock. 
In Nara, JAPAN, for example, the Rotary 


Steak and Sousa 
Nourish Youths 
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Club entertained 1,500 schoolchildren 
at a band concert and told them about 
Rotary ideals and principles and The 
Four-Way Test. ... In TRENTON, FLA., 
local Future Farmers of America were 
guests of the Rotary Club at a charcoal- 
broiled steak supper; the steaks came 
from a steer raised by the FFA boys 
and sold to the Club. As 150 diners 
watched, awards were presented to boys 
who had excelled in beef raising. 


June is 25th-anniver- 
month for 12 
Rotary Clubs organ- 
ized in 1932. Congratulations to them! 
They are: Wiishire of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Orange, Australia; Crewe, Eng- 
land; Hoylake, England; Tamworth, 
Australia; Waynesboro, Miss.; Séte, 
France; Barrow-in-Furness, England; 
Leigh, England; Alkmaar, The Nether- 
lands; Hiroshima, Japan; Taltal, Chile. 
EmMMavUS, PaA., Rotarians observing the 
3lst anniversary of the Club’s charter 
night were given a special treat: the 
chief speaker of the evening was Donald 
A. Adams, of New HAVEN, Conn., who, 
as President of Rotary International, 
signed the Club’s charter in 1926. 


25th Year of 
12 More Clubs 


sary 


This is a tiny fraction of the crowd at the Granite City, Ill., Home Show, spon- 
sored by the local Rotary Club. In an average year, the annual three-day show 


draws 7,000 to 9,000 people and nets 


$2,300 


for community projects and charity. 
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“Morning markets” (fund-raising sales 
by local organizations) in Gatooma, 
Southern Rhodesia, are held in and 
around this large thatched-roof shel- 
ter vrected by the local Rotary Club. 


The Mayor of Moe, Australia; the 
President of its Rotary Club, Claude 
S. Staff; and a children’s delegation 
officially open £ 480 Rotary Park which 
was cleared and built by the Club. 


Photo: Penn State Photo Shor 


For work with crippled and handi- 
capped children, State College, Pa., 
Rotarians receive the Benjamin Rush 
Award from the State medical society. 
Accepting the plaque from E. G. Shel- 
ley is Marsh White, Club President. 
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A monument erected by the Rotary 
Club of Malta-McConnelsville, Ohio, 
marks the grave of Charles R. Barker, 
for many years a popular, widely trav- 
elled Rotary International lecturer. 
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Take a Page from Chillicothe 


An entertaining way to recognize the con- 


tributions 


has been 
sour, 


of Rotarians’ “better halves” 
discovered in Chillicothe, Mis 


Perhaps here is the germ of an 


idea for the program of your neat inter- 
city meeting or District Conference. 


i. 
7 HE time: mid-afternoon of a day 
in 1906, a year after the founding of 
the first Rotary Club. 

The place: the parlor of the Chi- 
cago home of a member of the new 
Club and his wife, IRENE 

As the curtain goes up, IRENE is 
upstage greeting the ladies of her 
weekly sewing circle. 

* e * 

So begins the one-act drama that 
played before an appreciative house 
at a recent gathering of Rotarians 
and their wives from many cities in 
Chillicothe, Mo. The actresses were 
wives of Chillicothe Rotarians, dressed 
in the voluminous, fussy garments of 
half a century ago. 

Although practically unrehearsed, 
the play was natural and spontaneous 
—chiefly because there was no script! 
Each actress had various points to 
bring up whenever she got the 
chance. The effect, observed a Ro- 
tarian in the audience, was “just like 
a bunch of women talking.” 

The play’s purpose: to show that 
women greatly influence their hus- 
bands’ attitudes toward Rotary, and 
also to tell something of the early 
history of Rotary. 

In slightly over 20 minutes, the 
play succeeded in doing just that. 
The hostess, it turned out, was an 
enthusiastic Rotary backer: 

IRENE: I must tell you about the 
new Club Herman has joined. 

Mary Martua: Oh? 


IRENE: Herman met this Mr. Paul 
Harris, such a fine young man—he’s 
a lawyer—hasn’t lived here very long 
and has been so lonely. He became 
with several men and 
they met for lunch. 

As the play unfolds, Irene, in easy 
conversation, tells her guests about 
the early members of the Club, the 
origin of the Rotary name, the Club’s 
first civic projects, the classification 
principle, and the possibility that 
other Rotary Clubs might be formed. 
Interjections by her guests are fre- 
quent, and filled with authentic 
“flavor” of the period, gleaned from 
the Fifty Years Ago column of a 
woman’s magazine: 

Dorotuy: Did you see in the paper 
that they wanted to raise the price of 
shaves? 

MILDRED: Five cents is enough! 

By the time the last sock is 
mended, Irene has given her guests 
a capsule account of Rotary’s be- 
ginnings and hopes for the future; 
Mary Martha, Mildred, and Dorothy 
have decided to go home and “talk 
Rotary” to their husbands; and Mil- 
lie, the one guest who was against 
the new Club in the beginning, has 
softened her views. 

It all goes to show that the hand 
that rocked the cradle may also have 
had something to do with the nurture 
of the infant Rotary movement—and 
that history approached from a new 


acquainted 


angle can be made to live again. 


Rotary wives play the parts of their predecessors in Rotary’s early days. 
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plug itin anywhere! fis 


“tre! 


copy anything 


LETTERS, INVOICES eet 


RECEIPTS, CHARTS, BLUE PRINTS 
BIDS, PHOTOGRAPHS 


REPORTS, QUOTATIONS, ETC. 


DIAL-A-MATIC 


Instant photocopies of anything written, 
printed, typed, drawn or photographed— 
right in your own office 


So fast ...so convenient ...so easy! Exclu- 

sive “Magic Touch” dial control assures per- 

fect black-on-white copies of anything every 

time. Clear sharp copies from any original up 

to 15" wide, any length or color on opaque or 

transparent paper—printed on one or both 

sides. Made of stainless steel, it is handsome, ae ‘ 
compact, and light weight. Offers hundreds Charles E. Jones & Assoc JUST TURN THE DIAL 
of time and money saving uses for every busi- 
ness at a price well within the budget of even 
the smallest firm. 


It automatically makes al! 


Have you read this 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. R 67 


New ye 1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 
Fr ee : ; : Rush me, without obligation, your new free book on the improved all-electric 
: Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat. I understand this book explains office 
Boo k? photocopying applications in detail and shows how my business can greatly 
: benefit by the use of this modern copy-maker. 


For your free book 
tear off and mail this 
Air Mail Postage Paid Address 
reply card today. 
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the all-purpose 
copy-maker 


DIAL-A-MATIC 


Find out how you can save time and money by speed- 
ing production . . . by cutting costly office paper work 

. by expediting shipping and receiving—plus 
hundreds of other ways of increasing the efficiency 
of your business with Apeco Auto-Stat copying. It's 
all in this new free book. Send for your copy today. 


Have you read this 
NEW FREE BOOK? 


16 full color pages to tell 
you how you can use the 
Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat 
in your business. 
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F ONE WERE to name the seven 
s of the wor!d of culture of mod- 
ern America, the Winterthur Museum 
miles northeast of Wilmington, 


wonde!l 


ome 


Delaw would certainly be among 
them For this Museum, founded in 
951 by Henry Francis duPont, has the 


argest and rarest collection of American 
antiques and other Americana under one 
found anywhere 


roof to be 


Director of the Museum, whose 100 pe- 
iod s display what one visitor has 
called a “magnificent panorama,” is 
Charles F. Montgomery, a member of the 
Rota! Club of Wilmington, Delaware. 
W he the Museum opene d in 1951, he 
was its executive secretary and associate 
‘ itor with a deep interest in Ameri- 
can antiques. He became director upon 
the death in 1953 of Joseph Downs, the 
Museum’s first curator and a_ well- 
known authority on antiques and deco- 
t is in 1937 that Charles Montgom- 
el met the founder of the Museum, 
Hen iPont. A student of pewter and 
American antiques, he sold items to Mr. 
duPo fe the Winterthur collection, 
an 1 friendship sprang up between 
the totarian Montgomery recalls that 
e was struck by the fact that the dis- 
guished collector looked on antiques 
in ter of American history whereas 
the ¢ ge collector often merely prized 
them ; objects. 

In 1948 Charles Montgomery was in- 
vited to come to Winterthur with Joseph 
Downs to prepare a catalog of the collec- 
tion From nearly two years of this 


ost 





{ prized interior: a spiral staircase, once 
home. 


feature of a North Carolina 





The Best from the Old 


Housed in a Delaware museum, it holds a key 


to a nation’s cultural and artistic gains. 


By CEDRIC LARSON 





work resulted the publication of a 
monumental book on American 
Queen Anne and Chippendale furni- 
ture. 

Winterthur has set new standards 
for museums everywhere. It is not 
a static collection: its primary pur- 
pose is to make a 200-year period of 
American history, 1640-1840, emerge 
vibrant with life and authentic in 
detail. Here we find history coming 
alive and interpreted in bold relief. 
Through the exhibition plan at Win- 
terthur, a visitor learns to under- 
stand not only the objects themselves, 
but the social life which produced them. 

In the Winterthur Museum, which, in- 
cidentally, was named by its first occu- 
pant, James Antoine Bidermann, for his 
mother’s ancestral town of Winterthur, 
Switzerland, a town which goes back to 
Roman times, the parade of the past 
fittingly enough begins in an oak-hewn 
room of New England in 1640 and winds 
up with the sumptuous classic revival 
of the Empire period in 1840. 

Here in the Winterthur period rooms 
the visitor finds authentic woodwork 
from old American dwellings, taverns, 
shops, and their complete contents; 
original furniture of matching style and 
date; original methods of lighting, of 
fire equipment, floor coverings, window 
hangings and upholstery, mantel orna- 
ments, desk and table garnitures; even 








the books and newspapers that were 
read in the colonia! towns, cities, and 
States. 


Part of Mr. duPont’s original concep- 


ip: 


4 
ee 
We ae 


Hes Fag re 


NGO % : 


A pine kitchen with its rare collection of 
marked pewter. The curtains are homespun. 











































































Stewart 
A new item for the Winterthur Museum 
(at top), a piece of printed fabric from 
18th Century France, is examined by 
Founder Henry Francis duPont (at 
left) and Director Chas. Montgomery. 


tion in founding the Museum was to cre- 
ate a living past, where examples of 
America’s decorative arts could be 
placed not only to be seen, but to be 
“experienced” without benefit of re- 
straining ropesand showcases. Hencethe 
collection actually furnishes the rooms 
completely and authentically. Their 
appearance is such that they look as if 
the original dwellers in these rooms had 


just stepped out for a moment or two 
before the visitor entered. 
Other features of the Museum are a 


courtyard surrounded by original early 
house fronts, a lane of early store fronts 
stocked with merchandise of the day, an 
“attic playground” crammed with minia- 
ture furniture, and a display of glass- 
ware which would delight the eye of the 
most discriminating connoisseur. 

Charles Montgomery’s interest in an- 
tiques came largely through chance. One 
afternoon in 1935 he met a man who 
talked him into attending an auction. 
One item—a pewter piate—caught his 
fancy. He bought it for $6, and that 
purchase, he feels, chafiged the course 
of his life from a grower of apples on 
his Connecticut farm to that of one of 
the most important museum posts in his 
country, one which the present 
with the best of the old. 

The Museum, then, is not only a col- 
lection of historic items, but also a tool 
which provides an appreciation of 
American cultural and artistic achieve- 
ments. As Charles Montgomery puts it, 
“It makes for a clear understanding of 
our civilization.” 


links 
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ewe 
the twain meet. 





~+++EVERY FRIDAY 


E AST meets and mingles with West in 
colorful, cosmopolitan Hawaii, where is- 
land people celebrate the Chinese New 
Year, Philippine Independence Day, 
Aloha Week, and Japanese cherry-blos- 
som time. 

Perhaps no single group on the Is- 
lands observes more national feast days 
than does the Rotary Club of West 
Honolulu, for it is a cross-section of the 
many racial strains that make up this 
friendly land. 

Here you see West Honolulu Ro- 
tarians playing host to the queen and 
court of the Chinese Narcissus Festival 
and staging a pageant depicting the ar- 
rival on Hawaiian shores of their varied 











ancestors. 

The West Honolulu Rotary Club, or- 
ganized in 1950, is multiracial by inten 
tion. One of its founders, Dr. Min Hin 
Li, Governor-Nominee of District 500 for 
1957-1958, describes it as “truly repre- 
sentative of the various racial stocks in- 
habiting the island with no group or 
groups favored.” 

At last count, there were 18 members 
of Chinese blood, 26 haoles (Caucasians), 
13 of Japanese ancestry, 5 Hawaiians, 3 
Filipinos, 1 Korean, and 1 Indian. There 
are Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Mor- 
mons, a Hindu, Buddhists, and Taoists. 
The word is spreading: “If you want to 
see a truly international Rotary Club, 
visit West Honolulu!” 

—Louis P. BENEZET 
Rotarian 
West Honolulu, Hawaii 


The queen of the Chinese Narcissus Festival reigns with her court. The Fes- 
tival is one of many such observed by the cosmopolitan West Honolulu Club. 


Surrounded by Oriental beauty, Rotarians Aluma Anniversary pageant features Japanese Harry Komuro, 
Chun, District Governor-Nominee Min Hin Li, and Korean girl, Chinese girl, Caucasian girl, Min Hin 
Wah Cho Lock conduct the Club’s Festival program. Li, Filipino girl, Japanese girl, Hawaiian Sam Keala. 
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Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


were awarded prizes by the Rotary Club 
of Nagoya, and two of the universities to 
which the first- and second-prize winners 
belong received one-year subscriptions 
to THE ROTARIAN 
None of the students justified punish- 
the parents on account of juvenile 
stated unanimously 
insatisfactory social conditions are 
main reason for juvenile delinquen- 
The winner in the essay contest said 
that when such 


nquency. The) 


“convinced 


i 


£ 


It's the day for awarding prizes for 
“Punish the Parent?” essays in Nagoya. 


x people as feel the joy of living, 
s concrete hopes, and do their best 
society, increase in 
ber, we are sure to see a complete 
of this dreadful juvenile 
that thereupon a 
open to human 


tablish a new 
al ppearance 
ae quency, 
brighter future wi be 


and 


the accompanying photo, taken on 

of the awarding of the prizes, 

hown J. T. Mizuno (standing left), 
man of the Magazine Committee; 

hei Morita (standing right), Presi- 

t of the Rotary Club of Nagoya; and 
irozaemon Ito (sitting), Past District 


ernor., 


‘Dave’s Our Boy’ 

Reports CHARLES MANTINBAND, Rotarian 

Rabbi 

Hattiesburg, Mis sippi 

The Editors’ Worl shop for April notes 
that the color photograph reproduced on 
issue came from 
t Forbert, head of the 
photographic department of The Read- 
er’s Digest, I am sure that my fellow 
I 
t 


the front cover of the 
} 


e camera of Dave 


totarians around the world will be in- 
erested in knowing that Dave is our 
son of Sam Forbert, a 


is the 
nember of the Rotary Club of Hatties- 


hor he 


all very proud of Dave. 


Footnoting Johnny Appleseed 

By LeEMoyne L. PARKINSON 

Honorary Rotarian 

Laguna Beach, California 

The article by James Cloyd Bowman, 
‘Rotarian’ [THE Ro- 

‘ for April], was the finest article 

f many I have about this interest- 


ny Appleseed 


read 


JUNE, 1957 


ing personality. May I add a footnote? 

I had four great-grandfathers in the 
Revolutionary War. One of them settled 
in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and 
found time to plant a very large orchard, 
which contained many varieties of ap- 
ples. Later one of his sons, my grand- 
father, took over the place. 

One late Summer there appeared a 
weird-looking person. He was Jonathan 
Chapman, alias Johnny Appleseed. He 
wore a cooking pan on his head, carried 
a few clothes and a Bible under his arm, 
and was dressed in a sack with holes for 
head and arms. He wore no shoes. He 
asked to stay until cider-making time, 


as he wanted to gather up all the seeds. 
Permission was granted. He slept under 
a tree in good weather. When it rained, 
he stayed in a wagon shed. He washed 
his clothes in running water from a 
spring, wrung them out, and, climbing 
a tree, spread them out on long limbs. 
Asked why he did this, he replied, “To 
get them closer to the sun.” 

Johnny Appleseed came in the Fall 
for many years, and at cider time the 
pomace, instead of being piled up or 
thrown away, was spread out to dry so 
he could nick out the seeds and carefully 
put them in a bag. Then he left, always 
going west. At first the Indians resisted 





Since the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 65 addi- 
tional Clubs had at presstime become 
100 percenters. This brought the total 
number of 100 percent Clubs to 5,201. 
As of April 15, 1957, $337,684 had 
been received since July 1, 1956. The 
latest contributors (with Club mem- 
bership in parentheses) are: 
BELGIUM 
Ath (23). 
CANADA 
Kingston, Ont. (89). 
FINLAND 
Kerava (24); Tampere-Tammerfors 
(51). 
FRANCE 
Abbeville (35); Aire-sur-la-Lys (18) ; 
Armentiéres (25); Bar-le-Duc (25); 
Béthune (37); Chaumont (25); Colmar 
(47); Douai (36); Hazebrouck-Mer- 
ville (23); Laon (24); Maubeuge 
(28); Metz (48); Reims (55); Remire- 
mont (30); Roubaix (30); Sarreque- 
mines (30); Soissons (22); Nimes 
(44); Sainte -Maxime — Saint - Tropez 
(24); Melun (29). 
INDIA 
Bombay Suburban (West) (47). 
ITALY 
Castellammare-Sorrento (29); Brin- 
disi (25). 
MEXICO 
Iguala (18). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Frankton Junction (38); 
(31). 


Huntly 


NORWAY 
Stavanger (66); Fredrikstad (42). 
SURINAM 
Paramaribo (35). 
SWEDEN 
Ulricehamn (52); Urebro Vistra 
(23); Kalmar (78). 
VENEZUELA 
Valera (18). 
UNITED STATES 
Thomaston, Conn. (53); Hughes, 
Ark. (44); Minneota, Minn. (27); St. 
Clairsville, Ohio (67); San Jacinto, 
Calif. (25); Tipton, Iowa (30); Cama- 
rillo, Calif. (28); Aberdeen, Md. (34); 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. (41): Selins- 
grove, Pa. (75); Richmond, Mo. (41); 
Massena, N. Y. (50); De Ridder, La. 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


(46); American Falls, 
Andrews, Tex. (32); Savanna, Ill. 
(45); Metropolis, Ill. (50); Madison 
Heights, Mich. (23); Mapleton, Iowa 
(17); Weimar, Tex. (24); Clarksville, 
Tex. (35); Harvard, Ill. (38); Gar- 
den City, Mich. (44); Aberdeen, 
Wash. (98); Madill, Okla. (31); 
Springfield, So. Dak. (28); Anniston, 
Ala. (138); Varna, Ill. (21). 


Idaho (25); 


200 Percenters 


Clubs which have given at least $20 
per member, thus making them 200 
percent Clubs: 

Palmyra-Riverton, N. J. (71); 
Southwest Wichita Falls, Tex. (23); 
Montague, Calif. (22); Rutland, Vt. 
(76); Marshalltown, Iowa (93); Des 
Moines, Iowa (220); Ventura, Calif. 
(107); Darby-Lansdowne, Pa. (57); 
Wayne, Pa. (49); Jenkintown, Pa. 
(111); Ojai, Calif. (48); Phoenixville, 
Pa, (76); Camden, N. J. (164); Ver- 
non, Calif. (84); Claremont, Calif. 
(68); Norristown, Pa. (93); North- 
east Los Angeles, Calif. (49); Winter 
Garden, Fla. (52); Glens Falls, N. Y. 
(162); Coalinga, Calif. (45); San Ga- 
briel, Calif. (44); Mission, Tex. (57); 
Tarentum-Brackenridge, Pa. (53); 
Trenton, Mo. (54); Antwerp, Bel- 
gium (123). 


300 Percenters 

Clubs which have given at least $30 
per member, thus making them 300 
percent Clubs: 

Metuchen, N. J. (50); Carroll, Iowa 
(50); Plymouth, Mich. (83); Liége, 
Be!gium (74); March-en-Famenne, Bel- 
gium (26). 

* * + 

Eds. Note: The ‘‘200%, 300%, etc., 
Rotary Foundation Club’’ designa- 
tions will be discontinued effective 
June 30, 1957. However, a Club which 
achieves any of these designations 
during the 1956-57 Rotary year will be 
recognized and awarded a certificate. 

Beginning with the new Rotary 
year, July 1, 1957, the ‘‘100% Foun- 
dation Club’’ status will be awarded 
on a yearly basis to Clubs when cumn- 
lative contributions are equivalent to 
$10 per member, based on the Dis- 
trict Governor’s membership report 
for the month of June of the preced- 
ing year. 











him and were going to kill him, but one, 
pointing at his own head, said, “He 
touched of God.” And throug 
Indiana on the sunny si 

dug holes with a spoor 

planted apple seeds 

thousands of them 


was 


Re: Road Equipment in 0 Fintend 

By VARING JERNSTROM, Rota 

Pargas, Finland 

As I was reading the e Highways 
—1957, by Michael Frome [THE Ro- 
TARIAN for January], this excavator 
[see photo] was workin road grad- 
ing outside my window in a large 
building. I was int 4 
caption for one of th hotos 
Frome article descri road 
cut through Finland 


office 


“pick and 


eis 
Boab 


Modern equipment takes a large bite. 


shovel in the absence 
building machiner’ 
roads in our countr) 
behind the time, 
more modern 
have begun to find 
building work. In 
this fact I went out 
took the photo. 


equipme 


Accept Auxiliary Tongue 
Urges JOHN A. PEA! Mi 
Former Educato? 
Winchester, Eng 
In Paul R. Cu 

and informative a! 

Rotary [THe Rotar 

he claims that tl 

world employ 

weekly meetings 

fore that to be “at 

all of Rotary’s 9,183 

tries” it is necessar 

guages. 

“Surely,” replies 
travels the world, 
Cutright says is ‘nov 
ners of the eartl 
where.” 

Undoubtedly for 
of the Rotarians 
true: the majority of 
hotels with someone 
speak English, tall 
highly educated execut 
der English-speaking 
guides speaking so-calle 
this small minority of g 


59 
va 


ful business and professional men who 
perpetuate the great illusion that Eng- 
lish is and should become the language 
not only of Rotary, but of the new “One 
World.” 

Let one who believes this get lost in 
a remote Spanish village, let him but try 
to explain Vocational Service to a Yugo- 
slav peasant—he will soon find the flaw 
in that argument. 

Because for the first time in history 
an international agreement (the United 
Nations) was pledged by the peoples of 
the world, it is now imperative that the 
should common 
tongue, whilst preserving and develop- 
ing that which they learned at their 
mother’s knee. 

Just as the world has accepted the 
Morse Code and the International Ship- 
ping Code, just as world mathematics 
and music use common symbols, so the 
time is ripe for the acceptance of an 
tongue, easy to learn, free 
from exceptions, universal in its appli- 
cation, capable of a developing vocabu- 
lary, artificial in construction, 
free from all national prejudice. 

And that is where I feel 
missed the bus. In the official statement 
of its aims, in every one of its Interna- 
tional Service Committees, it is trying 
to fulfill President Gian Lang’s 
“Let us give our whole-hearted support 
in trying to bring people together.” How 
can people come together with the curse 
keeping them apart? 

Happily UNESCO (born, it is said 
from the initiative of Rotarians Lon- 
don) has definitely down on the 
side of action by all affiliated nations to 
secure for our children a medium which 
will take them everywhere 
and hard study, without the fear of hurt- 
ing national prejudice, giving them the 
and latchkey to the 
doors of speech and literature now en- 
joyed by the 2,796 
Paul Cutright. 

Now that the United Nations, 
aims are so akin to ours, has made Es 
peranto respectable, perhaps Rotary will 
fulfill the duty imposed upon it by the 


peoples possess a 


auzviliary 


and thus 


Rotary has 


Paolo 


of Babel 


come 


without long 


quickest easiest 


groups 


quoted by 


whose 


SALE 





WOMENS COATS 











“Men, today convincing sales talks are secondary. 


logic of the situation and its own earlier 
resolutions many years ago by encourag- 
ing the use of an auxiliary language that 
has proved its worth. But will it? 


Listing Brings Lots of Stamps 

To D, NATARAJAN 

Son of Rotarian 

Cuttack, India 

Plenty of thanks to you for comply- 
ing with my request for listing my 
name in the Hobby Hitching Post di- 
There was plenty of excitement 
in store for me, for I received many, 
many from all parts of the 
world, including Panama, Israel, the 
U.S.A., Canada, Australia, the Union of 
South Africa, et 

Due to the sudden onrush of foreign 
correspondence, I have had my stamp 
collection boosted to an enormous pile 

and to speak about picture postcards, 
[I should say they are lying in a pile of 
about 20 inches high on my table! I 
find that these stamps and cards are all 
there kind act of pub- 
this wonderful 
rather, ours. 


rectory. 


letters 


yecause of your 
name in 


yours—or, 


ishing my 
magazine of 


Did Mayflower II Sail Too Soon? 
Asks J. 
Architect 
Richmond, 


AMBLER JOHNSTON, Rotarian 
Virginia 

The article The Young Men of the 
Mayflower—Who Were They?, by Flor- 
Hyde [THE RorariAn for April], 
interesting, but I am wondering 
why the Mayflower is being so much 
emphasized in this 1957 
with the Festi- 
which is being celebrated the 
anniversary of the first perma- 
Kinglish settlement in America. 
Reproductions have made of the 
ships in which the settlers came; au- 
thenticated 
Dullt on 


ence 
quite 
good year of 
coincident Jamestown 
val, in 
350th 
nent 
been 
reproductions have been 
Jamestown Island of structures 
Pilgrims 
anded. We are wondering if the good 
people in England didn’t get confused 
in sending Mayflower II over here in 
1957 instead of 1970. 


erected| some years before the 


waiting until 


DARGAINS 


IN WOMENS 
ACCESSORIES 











. . . . ” 
Survival is our main concern, 
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Leaves from a Speaker's Notebook 


By EDMUND MOTTERSHEAD* 


} 


times whe ou have some 


ont! discussion, 
little to do 
on of the group. 


ngs is, < der for a moment 


ition to mi to a 
vords seem to have 


e ultimate cde 


rpose of the 
Thin) 


to attend 
problem whicl wl 


meeting you are 
through the par- 
be discussed. 
decision on that problem your- 
Give yourself a definite purpose in 
eeting so that you can make a 
te contribution to its outcome. 
the confer- 
essary for the 


itever the purpose of 

sti usually ne 
to reach some decision. When you 
think 


group 


ng what vou about the 


giving the reasons 
own decision, don't leave it up 


eone else to sugge 


t group action. 
vn thinking already deter- 
a course of action in your own 
isk the 


group action, 


indefinite about 


be vague and 


tion you want. Relate whatever 


e saying to the means of group 
group will 


proposition, ask 


yn being used. If the 
y vote on the 
If the deci 
ask for that 


on will be by con- 


QUATE preparation is as vital to 
xdern conference speaker as to the 
say: “What 
‘be prepared’? I can’t take 
to prepare what | am going to say 


yer. You might we 
mean 
nk before I go to every confer- 
of things come 
which I couldn’t possibly pre 
Right! up to a point. 
What we saying “be pre- 
is simply that people don’t like 
sten to you in a meeting unless you 
know what you are talking about. Other- 
their time and yours. If 
nothing of importance for ten 
to 20 people, you have wasted 
han three 


And anyway, 
ip tor 
pare 


mean b 


you waste 


time! 

thinking. Don't 
from the 
from the fact 
10,000 homes in 
community you can sell 100,000 


hours 
ensible in your 
impossible inferences 
at hand. Don’t infe: 


because there are 


to a charity ball. 
is really necessary is to be tact- 
times. When starting out to 
with the person who has just 
first restate his argument in 


words as fairly as you can. 


of “leaves from a 
ght together by the 
I for October, 





Take issue on an impersonal basis—you 
are not debating him, you are simply 
presenting facts and arguments in op- 
position to other facts and arguments. 
Take con- 
servatively—they sense. 


issue with your opponents 
have 
There may be a large amount of truth in 


what Recognize that people 


some 


they say 


with different opinions are also trying 
to arrive at a fair decision for the group. 
At all times be friendly and sincere. 


ConFrerENCES frequently have a 
way of wandering off the main issue and 
ending up by little or 
nothing. If you want to cure this, here 
is a simple rule: Be relevant! 

In considering any proposal for group 
find that 
there are always certain key issues in- 
volved. Is there actually need for a 
change from the present situation? 
What are the underlying causes in the 


accomplishing 


action or decision, you will 





Here’s the smart way to add rest 
and pleasure to your trip! 


You'll be in top form for the business 
ahead after the rest and recreation of your 
Cunard crossing. The dependability of 
Cunard schedules gives a busy man a more 
relaxed feeling, too! There’s a Cunarder 
leaving every few days. Weekly express 
service by the Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Mary—world’s largest superliners. 


Work if you must! Here's how to enjoy 
the unequalled relaxation of ocean travel... 
and keep abreast of business developments, 
too! Aboard a Cunarder you're always within 
easy reach of both shores by telephone. The 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary provide 
dictating machines, expert stenographers and 
typists, even world-wide banking service. 


Internationally famous food and 
flawless service are also part of the fun of 
traveling Cunard. (Dress for dinner or not 
—as you please!) That's true whether you're 
on one of the magnificent Queens, or any 
of the other ten luxury Cunarders. Business 
is a pleasure when you go Cunard! 


See your local 
travel agent 





Enjoy famous 
Pfaelzer Steaks 
at home! 


BEST 


Sirloins 


you ever ate! 


Shipped DIRECT TO 
YOU “Blast Frozen" 


rival GUARANTEED! 

Delivery anywhere in 

the 48 states. 

Your home is the perfect setting to 
enjoy these Boneless Strip Sirloins 
—the same famous Pfaelzer Steaks 
served at America’s exclusive clubs, 
leading hotels and fine restaurants 
for over 30 years, and now pre- 
ferred in many better homes every 
where. Graded U. S. Prime and 
aged to mellow perfection, these 
Blue Ribbon Steaks are sure to en- 
hance your personal and family’s 
enjoyment . . . delight your guests 

when you entertain. Plaelzer steaks nog herp oe 
are not available in any store or Money Order 


PLACE TRIAL 
plaelzer 


ORDER TODAY! 
prez: inc 


Catalog HF-105, list- 
ing a hundred other 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
Chicago 9, if. Dept. R-6 


introductory 

Offer! 
Limited Time Only 
8 Boneless Strip 
Sirloins, approx. 
1%” thick 


331 50 per box 


2 or more boxes to 
one address 


52950 each 


All orders shipped 
R. R. Express PRE- 
PAID. Order TO- 
DAY! Receipt 


items for the home, 
available on request. 
For gift selection, write 
for Gift Guide G-110, 











Pat new life inte old copies of 
THE ROTARIAN by 


index. It’s a 


ordering the 


annual convenient refer- 


ence to articles on economic, social, 


international and Rotary subjects. 
Sent free on request to THe Rorarian, 


1600 Ridge Ave., 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


Evanston, Illinois. 











in 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN Hi-Fi COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI coLor 
interiors of Louvre, St. Peter's 

night life . excl 

Russia . . . the shots 

plete your collection. ( 

delity slides from 67 co 

and 1200 rushed 

day by air mail or on ay 

the spot, we'll furnish 

ing title and map 

SEND for free 52-page 

log, with detailed descr 

and ‘‘Suggestions for 

by Thayer Soule, Prod tor r 
Travelogues. Stereo free if reques 


Ernest B. Wolfe. 1315 Westwood Bivd, 


Les Angeles 24, Calif. 


stereos, 


is avail- 
What will 


problem? What specific 
able? Is this plan workable? 
be the results? 

Having analyzed the 


plan 


basic issues in 
the problem, what and where is the bur- 
den of proof? In an ordinary debate, the 
burden of proof rests upon the affirma- 
tive: they the change 
from the present condition. In law, the 
burden of proof rests upon the plaintiff 
in civil 

criminal cases. 


are proposing 


cases, upon the prosecution in 
In group discussion the 
burden of rests those who 
favor the plan or proposal under dis- 
cussion, 

In strict logic, 
factorily to those 
one of the 
that the proposa 
there 
is no plan, 
won't work, 
the basic 


proof upon 


failure to prove satis- 


making the decision 


any five basic issues means 
rejected. If 
If there 
If the plan 
If it doesn’t hit 
If the 


don’t want 


should be 


is no need, why bother? 


you can’t act. 
it’s no use. 
cause, it cannot succeed. 


results are undesirable, we 


it. However, in practical discussion, 


many times the basic issues are not sup- 


ported by the advocates of a proposal, 


Often 
plan 


ade- 


and they get their way 
an emotional 


anyway! 
appeal hazy 
will find that plan 
quate consideration of its further rami- 
fications. If you watch 
the burden of proof! 


plus a 
adopted without 


oppose a plan, 


ee 

SoME years ago it so happened that I 
to a entered 
l, the orc] had 
what had been a dramatic per- 
which I 


arrived late concert. As I 


the hal 
finished 


lestra apparently 


formance of a symphony with 


was unfamiliar. So I began to applaud. 
In fact, 
turned to glare at me. 


No one else did. a number of 
peopie 
I had 
The orchestra 
the con- 


The few “ending” passages 
heard had been dramatic. 
the music 


had made live under 


ductor’s baton. The movement had end- 
sad note of 
familiar with 
thought it the end. 

had that happen? Or- 
have you listened to a speaker reach the 


ed on a and, not 


had 


finality, 


being the music, I 


Have 


you ever 


off and 
listen in 


climax of his talk, taper seem- 


ingly come to a stop, and then 





VW INTER in Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada, demands warm clothing. Few 
realized this more than did the hun- 
dreds of lightly clad Hungarian refu- 
gees who found haven in that city a 
few Montreal 
citizens responded to the need by do- 
nating 60 clothing—200,000 
articles—in a drive sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Montreal. Within two 
months, their and 
other volunteers had sorted the gifts, 
laundering them when 
and furnished more than 


months ago. Generous 


tons of 


(otarians, wives, 
cleaning and 
necessary, 





Montreal Meets a Challenge 


“Let’s try this on for size, honey.” Two lads already 


1,200 refugees with complete, warm 
wardrobes. Among those outfitted 
was the little Hungarian girl and her 
two brothers shown below. 
Meanwhile, in many other commu- 
Rotarians were easing the lot 
of arriving refugees. In Selma, Ala- 
bama, for example, the local Rotary 
Club sponsored two Hungarian broth- 
ers and the wife of one of them, 
found jobs for the men, provided the 
family with housing, and even round 
furniture for their 


nities, 


ed up some new 


home. 


have warm sweaters. 
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annoyance as he started on a new tack 
and continued talking? Or have you sat, 
bored and squirming, while some speak- 
er plowed ahead with no end in sight? 
talk is like a railroad. There are 
turns along the way. But there is 

one terminus, only one “end of the 

In your talks you may have many 

many illustrations, many “stops” 

xr the way ... but, please, have an 


' 
0. 


rm 

I HE “PICK-UP” the modern confer- 

or committee speaker's pet strategy 

the conference room, that is). It 

very mucl e the highest type 

ball game or bagatelle, except that 

person who is guiding the discussion 

et the conversational pegs where 

nts them to make the discussion 
the line he | et up for it. 

“pick-up works like this: 

have a proposition under discussion 

group of four or five people. You 

them to adopt a certain conclusion, 

ce the steps you 

discussion to follow, and for 

that cussion you also 

eading question. 

opportunity, as 

ference progresses you can insert 

eading question. Wait for a re- 

e. There ma e several replies or 

nts to yo estion. Pick the 

one, the on hich points the 

ju are going build your next 
nt and que from that. 

ake a “speech” 

the conversation, but 

your ideas ap- 

in the group. 

vious pattern of 

e you want the 

ip the first fly of 

yur “pick-ups” so 

grab the right 

once in a while 

several other 

back to it. And 


vance! 


OWMANSHIP is old stuff to adver- 
executives. It shows up in lan- 
n copy, in stunts, in gimmicks. 
omehow the knack of showman- 
ives us when we stand to speak 

i group of peo} 
hat is showmanship? It is the proc- 
getting your whole personality 
itically behind everything that you 
that your face, body, voice, and 
unite to speak as a team for you 
the same things as your words. 
» react to y manner and atti- 
y as much as to what you say. 
w action and get reaction. Try 
ourself. Professor John Dewey 
that our “n cle set” to a large 
determines 0 psychological 
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| 
a new design in office efficiency... 
OFFICE 
AUXILIARY 
CHAIR 
with tablet writing arm 


Quick, Porteble Seating and Writing Facilities 
That Blend with Modern Office Decor 


Here’s the chair that can 

solve the problem of what 

they write on and where 

they sit... all in one com- 

pact, beautiful unit that is the perfect 
answer for conferences, sales meet- 
ings, instruction groups, in fact, any 
office note taking or additional seat- 
ing requirements. 

Fully cushioned with 2” foam rubber 
seats for extreme comfort. Tablet writ- 
ing arm folds down when not required, 
Entire chair folds for compact storage 
in closet or storage area. Available in 
your choice of 126 frame and uphol- 
stery combinations. 


Dept. 18, 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44. 








Small-budget accounting 


Priced right for small business budgets, the 
Burroughs Director Accounting Machine 
provides many big-machine advantages, in- 
cluding front-feed carriage and register se- 
lection for all-purpose figuring. 
Ask for a free demonstra- 
tion. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 

“Burroughs” —Reg. TM. 


sibbw weletcael_m Bb ba-l eine) w 675 


Accounting Machines 





2 BEDROOM FLORIDA 
RETIREMENT HOME 


512,500." 


*Price includes 70’ x 115’ lot, all-electric 
Hotpoint kitchen, oil wall furnace... 
100% Retirement Colony...two miles 
south of St. Augustine Beach... be- 
tween Highway Al1A and Atlantic Ocean 
-+.-0cean view from every homesite. 
Write for free photo folder! 


ST. AUGUSTINE BY THE SEA 


P. O. BOX 1953 RN, ORMOND BEACH, FLA. 


CHOICE OF] HAND PEELED 
BOO RMETS | GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


@ Only hand peeled and sectioned srapetreit ¢ a 
able. Delicious fresh fruit flavor, sligh 

ened. Case of 24 one-lb. cans, only $8., express 
prepaid. Add 10% for shipments to Wis., Min 
and west of Miss. River. Send ct 


Waggoner’s Grov'N-Home—Rt. 2, “Manatee, Florida 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers au 
publication, higher royalty, national d 
and beautifully designed b 
rite, or send your MSs rectly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC 
Atten. MR. TERRY 489 ag TH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N 
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Change of Address? 


Send your new address at 
fore the date of the issue with which 
take effect. Tear the address label off mag: 
zine cover and send it with your new ad- 
dress. The Post Office will not forward 


copies unless you provide the extra postage 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 RIDGE AVENUE EVANSTON, 





Moving? 


30 days be 





least 





ILLINOIS 





x DSB OS OSX SCX OSM Doak 
We Handle Everything PY 


“ue 


in the Rotary Line ; 


CLUB SUPPLIES, Inc. 


P.0. Box 8502 
Chicago 80, Hlineois 
U. S. A. 


Write for our FREE catalog 
of Rotary Supplies 
OX EX OS 


HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


x OSX OS 


PLAQUES 


FREE ittustrated brochure 
shows hundreds of origina! ideas 
for reasonably-priced solid 
bronze plaques — namepiates, 
awards, testimonials, honor 
rolls, memoriais, markers 


ERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


New York i121 


Write for FREE 
Brochure A 
For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas, ask for 
Grochure B. 


Dept. 45, 150 West 22 St., 


feeling. Slouch down in your chair and 
brain slows up. Sit up erectly, as 
though jump up, and 
mind becomes more alert. 
The famous horse trainer 
ported that he had known 
word to raise the pulse 


your 
about to your 
Rainey re- 
one angry 
beat of a horse 

minute. How 
much more sensitive are human beings, 


as much as ten beats a 


much more deeply are they 
your 


and how 


affected by unconscious manner 


Forests Forever 


[Continued from page 24] 


building-board and paper- 


Enlightened as well as 
built a 


greatiy our 
bag production. 
the company 


progressive, has 


model community at Tokoroa, five miles 
from Kinleith 
employees and their families, and a sin- 
Kinleith for 400. 


from churches to 


headqu arters, for 1,500 
gle-men’s center at 
Every needed feature 
recreational and cultural facilities is pro- 


vided our valued workers. 

Another company on the 
katane Board Mills Ltd., 
capacity 50 percent. 


radiata forest at Matahina it hauls logs 


island, Wha- 
is increasing its 


From its own Pinus 


25 miles over private railway line to a 


mill where box and carton boards are 


made from pine groundwood, imported 


chemical pulp, and waste paper. An as- 


sociated company mills the larger logs. 


Tissue and various lightweight papers 
being built by 


adjacent to the 


will come from a mi 
Paper Mills Ltd., 


Kawerau. In 


Caxton 


Tasman plant at other 
North 


make plywood and three others produce 


— of Island, four factories 
limited quantities of veneer. 
At the that huge 
exotic cultivated on 
North Island, 


the native 


same time forests of 


trees are being 
research and work to save 
both is- 


felled to 


forests continue on 


lands. Trees and shrubs are 


clear the land for new seedlings. Fences 


are built to keep out the destructive red 


deer that eat the tiny saplings of South 


Island’s red birch. Forests are periodi- 


cally thinned and mature trees cut for 


use. Close supervision of cutting and 


that 
-d-bearing trees are left stand- 


sawing makes sure nothing is 


wasted. See 
ing. Logged 


areas are protected from 


fire and grazing, second 
Exotic 


native 


encouraging 
interplanted 
Government 
log- 


growth. 
with 
timber 


trees are 
species, and 
sales provide for long-term 
ging, not “mining.’ 

ech forests of South Is- 
someday to match any of 
forests of the Old 


untain beech, 


land promise 
the best | 
World 


beec! d beech, ha 


irdwood 
black 
beech, and silver 
beech h heen plundered, nor will 
they be. 


and attitude, and by your outward ap- 


pearance and action! 


You show action reaction. 
Remember that you are an integral part 
of the “package” of a 
presentation when you ask another per- 
Make 
show too. 
Unite 


harmonious 


and get 


dramatic sales 
believe something. 
of the 
Make them part of your message. 


son to do or 


your listeners part 


your entire personality in 


support for what you are saying. 


We must carefully 
growing 


preserve the slow- 
kahikatea, the 
matai, the rimu, and the totara 
—lest they disappear. They must be sup- 
plemented by exotie trees like the Pinus 


softwoods: the 
miro, the 


tall and 
knot-free 
(fine for 
and the 
abundant, useful Ponderosa pine. 


radiata, the straight-grained 


Douglas fir, the European 
larch, the Corsican pine furni- 
), the hardy lodge-pole pine, 
have 
prospect: the greatest New 
but not 
time 


Ever since I can remember, we 
this 
Zealand trees could be cut away, 
their 


centuries. The 


faced 


renewed, for growth was 


measured in kauri was 


practically gone, and the rimu, the red 


pine, would eventually be found only in 


parks as a living museum piece 


But in Queensland, Australia, and in 


our own Forest Research Institute in 


Rotorua, great discoveries are being 


made. Occasionally, in the plots where 


being nurtured, a 
that 
brothers. It is saved, 


kauri seedlings are 


littie tree appears shoots up high 


above its and its 


neighbors cast out, though they too are 


the offspring of elite and fast-growing 


stock 


| N THIS little tree, and others like it, 


growing at several times normal speed, 
ies the hope of a new future for our 
Already, 


kauri 


trees. research has 
shown that 
match the 


slower-growing 


native 
selected trees can 
timber of our 


this is 


production 
softwoods; and 
only the beginning, for bigger and better 


and faster trees are bound to come from 
the Australian and New Zealand efforts. 

What can be done with kauris can be 
others. Someday 


rimus may far 


selected 
outstrip 


done with 


beeches and 
their 


teous, 


wild cousins to provide a plen- 


never-diminishing crop of native 
Great Kauri 


timber. s, growing at a rapid 


rate in man-made forests, may again be 
a treasure of world trade. 

The exotic forests, grown even larger, 
continue to yield their crop faith- 
as they did in the 
timber 


mount, 


will 
fully, 
days when they saved the 
Exports 
nation will be provided for 
New Zealand, 


never 


year after year, 
native 
from extinction. will 
and still the 
abundantly 
I confidently 


face timber bankruptcy. 


in perpetuity. 
believe, will again 
It can have and 


use and hold its forests forever 
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‘Let Us Start with Ourselves’ 
Begum Liaquat Ali Khan 
Pakistan’s Ambassador to The Hague 
Let us not point fingers or waste time 
others to . Let us start 
vith ourselves, and get back to a sim- 
normal, and more economi- 
cally sound standard of living, which 
ve can share with a greater number of 
our people; more in keeping with our 
ue position and the magnitude of our 
yrroblems; for nation- 
ding activities the enormous sur- 
money and energy thus 
ived. It is heartwarming to see such 
progressive, modern, financially sound 
Dutch accept and main- 
public and private life, 
and without 
false living stand- 
minimum simplicity which 
sures decent and reasonable comfort, 
cultural, health, and educational 
enience and es for all; and 
highly developed sense which 
ade them the first European nation to 
their house again after the 
occupation of World War II. The 
isses of our people can do the same if 
them but half a chance—it is 
ind not they, wh unsound and 
before the 
ast Pakistan. 


waiting for start 
g 


piel more 


and so re 


ease 


Dp of time, 


nation as the 
in both 
Queen to com! 
modesty, 


noner, 
ogy or 
of a 


amenit 


civic 


in orde! 


we Pive 
oO are 
I From an address 
Rotary Club of Dacca, E 


Vake-No-Mistake-Johnny 


HERBERT C. SHEFFLIN, Rotarian 
Columnist 
Laguna Beach, ( 
‘ lake allowances for 

ords of the 

for the 
to hoe 


¢ 
it 


lifornia 

the deeds and 
is natural and 
has had a hard 
knows the trials, 
which be- 
a doer of deeds. 

ne feeling sorry for 
never makes mistakes be- 
reason he has 
he never 


other fellow 
man who 
himself. He 
ions, and 
set the fellow who is 

We never waste til 
an who 


heartaches 


Ci e the most p obable 


no mistakes is be 


ause 


ile iW 


Ke “es 


“Want to 
‘Sure, 


know what you just said, 
sure, that’s fine, dear’ to?” 
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attempts to do anything whereby he 
could make them. It is human to err, 
and it is an indication for the most part 
of the type of man who has ever been 
pressing onward and upward. He is the 
fellow who will be remembered after- 
ward as the chap who gave everything 
he had, “the old college try.” On the 
other hand, the Do-Nothing, Try-Noth- 
ing, Make-No-Mistake-Johnny will never 
cause a ripple or even be missed when 
he moves over the hill.—Eztracted from 
an editorial in The Rotary Breeze, pub- 
lication of the Rotary Club of Laguna 
Beach, California, 


Power of Positive Purpose 
ERNEST WINDLE, Rotarian 
Judge 
Avalon, California 

To block out obstacles to human pur- 
pose requires a rerouting of human en- 
ergy and purpose until the obstacle has 
been removed: and possibly a change of 
pace, intention, and purpose of the orig- 
inal plan. The power of a well-directed 
purpose can be observed in a child at 
play, for which the child’s attention is 
channelled to produce happiness. As 
long as the child is realizing its purpose, 
it is unaware that it is happy. 

All values in human conduct have a 
purpose. There are influences that touch 
tne human mind and soul; forces which 
the keenest does not yet 
fathom. One does not learn easily how 
to separate the positive from the nega- 
tive, the true from the false, the healthy 
from the sick. 

A positive purpose has no barrier of 
doubt, uncertainty—the conduct is 
headed in one direction; the action swift 
(or slow if speed is not required) until 
the objective is reached. 

To aim for perfection gives one a con- 
stant reminder of many goals to be 
reached and the power of possessing a 
positive purpose in the struggle for 
progress and perfection. 


observer 


The Four-Way Test 


Tuomas G. Rocers, Rotarian 
Senior Active 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
THE Four-WAy ‘TEST 
You may not care to listen to 
The music of the spheres, 
The tragedies of Shakespeare 
May never move to tears: 
But do not be unmindful of 
The Rotary Four-Way Test, 
For it is highly spoken of 
Both in the East and West. 


It bears a close relation 
To your daily occupation, 
And helps you keep the straight and narrow 
road 
It asks four leading questions, 
Which admit of no digressions, 
And at times you mee re gard it as a goad; 
But if you do not sidestep 
Or take a very wide step, 
You'll find it is a very useful code. 


On Dejending a Principle 

Joe Foy, Lawyer 

San Angelo, Texas 

In these days, when so many unpop- 
ular political, economic, and religious 
activities abound, it is well to recal] that 
many liberties that we cherish were 
once also unpopular. If our form of gov- 


A new, more 
comfortable chair 
for cashiers and 

draftsmen 





At last, solid comfort and posture 
support in a “high” chair! Big, soft, 
foam rubber cushioned seat. Foam 
rubber cushioned backrest curved 
to snuggle into the small of the back 
and give firm support. Footring lo- 
cated for comfort and weld- 
ed to frame for stability and 
safety. This chair is avail 
able in three adjustable 
seat heights ranging from 
20"-24", 24"-28", 28”-32” 
Ask your Sturgis dealer to 
show you the No. 837 High 
Master. The Sturgis Posture 
Chair Company, Sturgis 
Michigan. Address inquiries 
to The Sturgis Posture 
Chair Company, General 
Sales Offices, 154 East Erie 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 











IS NOT ENOUGH... 


LWAny WAYS TO MAKE 
MONEY WORK. SOME 
BRING GOOD RETURNS 
WITH SAFETY -- THE 
SALVATION ARMY 
ANNUITY DOES BOTH- 
IN FACT A GUARANTEED 
RETURN -- FREES YOU 
FROM ANY WORRY ABOUT 
THE STOCK MARKET. 
ALSO--AND THIS IS EXTRA: 
YOU GET THE INNER JOY 
OF KNOWING THAT 
AETERWARD YOUR MONEY 
WILL BE INVESTED IN 
SERVICE TO MANKIND. 
ALLOF THIS PLUS SUPERVISION 
BY THE NY.STATE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT AND CERTAIN 
TAX EXEMPTIONS. 


FOR DETAILS WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET- R44 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


120 W. 14th Street 


New York 11, N 


Y 











MEME wee 
LATIN AMERICAN 
BUYING POWER 


When you're faced with the 
problem of selling equip- 


ment, supplies, or services 


to industrial, business and 
civic leaders in LATIN 
AMERICA advertise in 
REVISTA ROTARIA. 


This Spanish language 
monthly magazine has en- 
joyed a healthy circulation 
growth since its founding in 
1933. It now reaches 39,- 
889* decision making execu- 
tives with widespread con- 
nections in Latin America, 
who have authority to buy 
or influence industrial, busi- 
ness, or civic purchases of 
equipment, supplies, and/or 


services. 


When you advertise in 
REVISTA ROTARIA you 
reach an important and in- 
fluential segment of the 
Latin American business 


and luxury market. 


For more details write: 


REVISTA ROTARIA 


1600 Ridge Ave. 


*Average Net Paid ABC Circulation 
Months) ending December 31, 1956. 


Evanston, Ili. 
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ernment survives, it is because free men 
were permitted to deliberate and reason, 
and out of their discussion they were 
able to bring forth superior institutions. 
Where tyranny stagnates, the land 
which always permits free thought and 
discussion will eventually arrive at 
truth and progress. Jefferson long ago 
said that “error of opinion may be toler- 
ated, where reason is left free to combat 
it.” So long as we remember and defend 
this principle, we have little te fear 
from tyrants; forget it or neglect it, and 
our liberty is doomed.—F rom a Rotary 
Club address 


Rotary Proverbs 
Louis P. PENNINGROTH, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Iowa City 
Every Rotarian is worth knowing 
well. 

You lose more than you gain by sit- 
ting larly at the same table. 
The high level of Rotary can 
be lowered by the presiding officer 
Rotary spirit and Rotary fellowship 
sometimes must need supplement the 

menu 
Inspiration and information, twins of 
every THI 


lowa 


regu 


easily 


progress, appear on 
ROTARIAN 

Rotary thrives on performance. 

The Rotary thief is the Program 
Chairman who by useless and 


page ot 


long- 


winded introduction steals the speaker’s 
time and thunder. 

Rotary knows no color, creed, coun- 
try, or profession, but—the world over 
—bows to character and service. 

A Rotary sign makes a strange city 
seem a little like home. 

A Club is best rated by its visitors. 


Wanted: No Side-Line Sitters 

Howarp A. SLOANE, Rotarian 

Dentist 

Jamaica, New York 

Of what use member be if 
he closely guards his 60 percent attend- 
and then the 
lines when it comes to serving his Club, 
his community, and his fellowman? No 
constitution has that 
laws to force a man to attain lofty 
tives of “Service above Self.” The 
development of a new Rotarian must 
from the friendly acts and ex- 
amples of his fellow Rotarians. If the 
indoctrination of a new member is car- 
ried out in a true Rotary manner, the 
time will come when missing a meeting 
will be a veritable psychic loss to that 
member. 

Whenever a Club follows the rules of 
Rotary International in the selection 
and voting in of a new member, it will 
have a good Rotarian in the making be- 
fore he even enters the Club. 
is elected, the major responsibility rests 


would a 


ance record sits on side 


has 
mo- 


been devised 


come 


Once he 
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Who Profits Most? 


W ho profits most? ’Tis not the man 

W ho, grasping every coin he can, 

Unscrupulously crushes down 

His weaker neighbor with a frown. 

He is not worthy of his trust, 

And, friendless, knows his gold is dust. 

He loses what he sought to gain 

And finds, instead of pleasure, pain. 

W ho profits most? It is not he 

Of life’s great opportunity. 

He is not mourned—why should he be? 

Who shirks responsibility; 

Who, hermitlike, himself withdraws 

To live apart from human flaws; 

To scoff at mortal frailties 

He turns away—no vision sees. 

Who profits most? It is the man 

W ho gives a boost where’ er he can; 

Who's on the square in all that’s done, 

And trusts and helps the others on; 

Who puts his task above mere self, 

And values friends, and counts them wealth. 

Who profits most? Is that your quest? 

It is the man who serves the best. 
STANDIFORD STANDIFORD 
in The Art of Reading 


Do you know this poem? It has appeared widely in Rotary Club 
and other publications and more than one reader has suggested it 
is Magazine. Agreeing, 
idealism, we sought to learn the source of its creation . 

ays of Happiness magazine, which had once published it. There we 
the verse is supposed to have been written by someone named 
Standiford Standiford and first appeared in print in a book The 
published in 1803. We can’t find the book and can find no record of copyright 
i bring you the poem. 


because of its close identity with 
. and turned 


Art of Reading 
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Club as to whether this new 
will properly amal- 


with the 
member become 
gamated. 

We in Rotary can either sit back now 
we have accomplished our goal 
vistas to attain 
and better Rotarians. I move we 
roll up our sleeves and go forward, 
developing a breed of better Rotarians, 
rather than 60 percent members. 


and say 
or strive to expand our 


‘Ten Commandments’ for Rotarians 
WILLIAM A, Warp, Rotarian 
issistant to College President 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Here are “ten con 

ave drawn up fo 
Thou shalt constantly practice the 
motto: “Service above Self—He 

Most Who Serves Best.” 

Thou shalt be a living advertise- 
for Rotary by conducting thy busi- 
manner which 


andments” which 


Rotarians: 


or profession in a 
ays above reproach. 
Thou shalt remember thy respon- 
ty to attend each week 
to visit other Rotary Clubs when- 


meetings 


possible. 
Thou bridges of un- 
inding, and friendship; 
void the temptation to build fences 
ind hate. 

international un- 
through an attitude of 
correspondence with 
yughout the globe, 
Conventions, 
ithful in thy reli- 
citizenship, and 
Rotary responsibil- 


shalt build 
goodwi 
rejudice, suspicion 
Thou shalt foste 
nding 
nindedness, 
Rotarians thre 
tendance at Rotary 
rhou shalt be fa 
oyal to thy 
entious in thy 


Thou shalt ¢ in the affirma- 
hen asked to serve thy Club; for 
thou shalt be identified as a lifter 
ot as a leane! 

Thou shalt use The Four-Way 

all that thou dost think, say, and 


inswel 


inven- 
own bus profes- 
striving continuously 
and integrity. 
informed of 
being a regular 
ROTARIAN Mag 
and other informative literature 
ble to thee. 


‘hou shalt take 
thine 
practices, 
thine ethics 
shalt 
International! by 
vid reader of Tut 


frequent 
iness or 


nprove 


Thou keep we 


Ven Who Know War 
MaJor GENERAL E. K 
l Retired 


U.S.A., 
Honorary Rotarian 


Want Peace 
WRIGHT, 


M terey, California 


e is no segment of our vast pop- 
hatred of war and 
entails than the men who are 
to conduct it, and this applies 
arly to the professional Ameri- 
r. He has war at ciose 
He is trained in the most finite 
modern warfare, but he is 
that his skills 
will note 
This is all 
statement that 
no atheists in fox holes. If 

e interested in solid group of 
will go to almost any 


1 with a greater! 


seen 


ds of 
to hope and pray 
ver be required. You 

ay hope and pray 


just as is the 


who 
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lengths to further international good- 
will and peace, look to your professional 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and Marines. 


A Suggestion for Rotarians 

JOHN W. Moore, Rotarian 

Sales Counsellor 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

I suggest that each Rotarian visit 50 
other Rotarians during the year in their 
office or place of business, and that dur- 
ing these visits the Rotarian inform the 
other of his business, its type, what he 
does, how he does it, his labor relations 
and how they can be improved, his 
standing in his trade association if he 








Where to Stay 


i 


BERMUDA 


ba 
Wy 
= 


eee 
The CASTLE HARBOUR Hotel . - 


co 
luxurious and 


most private beach, all 


rmuda’s aa 
neort 180 acres, largest 

rts, shops seneral Manager 
spe F ( — WILLIAM P. 
7 Y. 36, 


Howard —_ ay 
beautiful colo vege 
WOLFE. oy Cleve. Miami, 


> , §00 5th 
Wot; FE, — Boston, Chi.. 


Y 
Phils. Toronto 


ENGLAND 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon 
don’s most favored Hotels. Many bedrooms with ee vate 
bath Chelsea otary Club meets every Tuesday 45 
WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Palace 
Entirely modernized, nearly all bedrooms with private 
baths festminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday 


ITALY 


CORTINA— Socom res— MIRAMONTI MAJESTIC HOTEL. 
Golf 9 holes. Te ennis. Orchestra All winter sports. Ameri- 
can plan from $7.00 The leading hotel 
VICENZA—JOLLY HOTELS. 42 Jolly Hotels al) over Italy 
Modern and comfortable hospitality. Fair ces. For in- 
quiries write to Ciatsa Vaidagno, Vicenza, ly. 


MEXICO 


SINGAPORE 


CATHAY HOTEL 150 
heart of Singapore City 
pean & Chinese restaurant 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KUL™ HOTEL Eu. u bath from $4.50 
Am. wo. bath from %8.50. Rotary c lub meets in winter: 
Tues. 12:15. Anton R. Badrutt, Gen. Mgr 


air-conditioned bedrooms in the 
Telephone & private bath. Euro- 
Cable (Cathayrest) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 rooms. Direc- 
tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent Service. Ira Patton, Mer 
Moderate rates. KRM Wednesday, 12:15 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO 500 rooms and patio 
suites Complete! conditioned Patio pool, resort 
atmosphere, mid-tow location RM Friday noon 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid 


comfort in the downtown section, A Dinkler Hotel. A, J 
Crocy, Manager ode rates RM Monday, 12:30. 


Also 


is a member and if not, why not. 
whether or not he actually “dignifies 
his business or profession—and how he 
could do more along that line. 

Thus individual Rotarians could do a 
world of good: being missionaries for 
the high aims of Rotary, educating Ro- 
tarians who are not always aware of 
what Rotary actually stands for, what it 
does, and, above all, the caliber of men 
who go to make up the ideal Rotary 
Club. 


The Absent ‘T’ 
Just look at the word “Ro'ary.” It 
does not look right because of the “ab- 


XS 


KEY RM Rotary Meeting 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over thirty-five years 
. . 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 











HOTEL GEORGIAN 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

An Albert Pick Hotel 
"North Snore’ s Finest." Fast Loop transportation. 
Smart, air-conditioned dining and meeting rooms. 
Close to Rotary's International Headquarters. 


Jack Kerns, Mgr. 














EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ore HOTEL 


KANSAS 


WICHITA—HOTEL ALLIS “ teh. ita’s Distis 
100% air-conditioned Loop 0 gues 
Television available M. E. Lam nber rti. Mgr 


guished Hotel 


t rooms, 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accor 


uests. Direction Dinkler Hotels Johr 
=. & Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Wed 


m -: ms for 1,000 
O'Leary ice- 
12 2:15 


MAINE 


RANGELEY— Neg gee ay LAKE LODGE Ir 
Maine wooc modern cabins and central lodge 
$10-$11 a “any tneluding delicious meals May t Oct 


peaceful 
A.A. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—SHERATON-G!IBSON Cinei 
1000 rooms with television Restaurant and 
air-cond Thomas Corcoran, Res. Mgr RM 


TENNESSEE 


yarn gy sennoor The South 
America's : ms with bath, dow 
air- ~somattioned RM Tues » 12:15. Thomas J 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER Preferred addre 
Drive-in Motor Lobby Completely air-cond TV i 
rooms, 800 rooms. F. J. Baker, GM. KM Wed 











A Handy 
Binder 
for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 


Here is a beautiful binder that will prove useful to any 
subscriber to THE ROTARIAN. It is especially valu- 
able for club officers and libraries. 


Strong, durable, simple in construction, easy to oper- 
ate, it holds 12 magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 


It is equipped with a unique holder which affords quick 
and easy insertion and withdrawal of the magazines. 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap grained Kingskraft 
cover, embossed in gold, will make an attractive addi- 
tion to your library table or shelf. 


Practical for ready reference, it enables you to keep 
your copies of THE ROTARIAN where you can find 
them. 


Each issue of THE ROTARIAN contains valuable in- 
formation. Decide now to keep your copies in this 
beautiful and serviceable binder. 


The price is $4.00 delivered in the United States, $4.50 
in other countries. 


Order by name—THE ROTARIAN Binder 


THE Rotarian 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 





sent t.” It is the “t” which finishes the 
word. It is the sharing of the weekly 
tea, luncheon, or what-have-you with 
other Rotarians which means so much 
to the fellowship of Rotary. The “ab- 
sentee” weakens our common purpose. 
The apostrophe reminds us that some- 
thing has been left out. Let’s put it 
back.—From Cogs, publication of the 
Rotary Club of Grenfell, Australia. 


‘Acts Reflect Our Thoughts’ 
Harry J. Mack, Rotarian 
Accountant 
Wilmington, Delaware 

We are the essence of what we think. 
As we think, so do we do. If we think 
kindly about others, our acts will reflect 
these inner thoughts. If we espouse the 
principles of decency, honesty, and just- 
ness, our conduct and business dealings 
will radiate far more effectively than 
advertising the Rotary concept of the 
brotherhood of man. For the principles 
of the brotherhood of man imply a bond 
of unity, fellowship, and goodwill. The 
antithesis is bitterness, hate, ravage, to 
which no Rotarian can lay claim. 

“Rotary” does not make a Rotarian. 
The member, in the first place, must 
believe in the principles of Rotary, not 
after he has been ‘approved for mem- 
bership, but long before he has been 
accorded the privilege of becoming a 
member. It is the Rotarian, the individ 
ual member, who makes Rotary the 
dynamic vehicle for community service, 
locally, nationally, and globally. 

It has been said that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. Truly it may be said 
that “Service above Self” is its own re 
ward. 





It’s All in 
How You Look at It 


Everything has gone awry; 

Nothing seems to satisfy. 

Heavily we breathe a sigh, 
WHAT’S THE USE? 


What’s the use of doing right? 

Why this everlasting fight? 

Is there any hope in sight? 
WHAT'S THE USE? 
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TDD) NOG Rotary 


The Rotarian, 


young or old, who seeks to know Rotary well 


will find its fundamentals in the Constitutional documents, in 


Convention Resolutions, 
leadership, 
tions, and usages. 
preciation of 


one or more 


and in other expressions of its principles, 
To deepen 
this “bedrock Rotary,” 
of these basic matters each month.—Tue Ebirors. 


in the decisions of its administrative 


tradi- 
understanding and ap- 
this department treats 


his 


The Program of Rotary 


lp 
l HE program of Rotary covers four 
listinct avenues of service: Club Serv- 
ice, Vocational Service, Community 
, and Intern Service. The 
Object of Rotary expresses the program 
words: 

Object of Rotary is to encourage 
as a basis 


Service itiona 
in these 

The 
and foster the 


of worthy enterprise 


ideal of service 
and, in particular, 


to e7 and foster: 
The 
an opportunity for service. 
High ethical standards in business and 
the recognition of the 
all useful occupations; 
by each Rotarian of 


opportunity to 


courage 
development of acquaintance as 


proyesstons ; 


worthiness of 
and the dignifying 
his occupation as a) 


serve society 


The application of the ideal of service 
»y every Rotarian to his personal, busi 
and community life. 

The ad international un- 


lerstanding, goodwill, and peace through 


ness 


vancement of 


a world fellowship of business and pro- 


fessional men united in the ideal of 
SeTvDice 

The first avenue—the development of 
acquaintance—is C Service. It em- 
everything a Rotarian does to 
the administration of his 
This includes being pres- 
neetings, participating in the fel- 
taking part in programs, serv- 
serving as an Officer, 
coming new 
Rotary Clubs, 
opportunities 
ans about Rotary’s 


lub 
braces 
help make 
Club 
ent at 


a success. 


owship, 
ing on Committees, 
on 
visiting other 


paying dues time, we 
members, 
iking the most of 


and 


to inform non-Rotari 


The 


high 


second avenue—the promotion of 

ethical standards in business and 
Service. It 
“cornerstone of Ro- 
and Rotarians often sum it up 
“It simply means putting Ro- 
work where we work.” More 
with the ethical in- 
st of Rotarians in management and 
the purchasing of goods or 
services, the selling of goods or services, 
and in dealing with employees and com- 
It implies that in all these as- 
pects of a Rotarian’s business or profes- 
sion, he will be thoughtful of and helpful 
to others. 


The third 


professions—is Vocational 
has been called the 
tary,” 
by saying, 
tary to 
fully, it has to do 
tere 


hnancing, 


petitors. 


avenue—service to and 
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within one’s community—is Community 
Service. It requires of a Rotarian a 
personal interest in his community and 
its people, an obligation he meets by 
studying his community’s problems and 
how to solve them; supporting and be- 
ing active in civic, educational, patriotic, 
philanthropic, and other organizations 
having as their object the betterment of 
his community; drawing public atten- 
tion to possible measures for meeting 
community needs not already cared for; 
serving as an example to youth; and 
promoting goodwill between his town or 
city and the surrounding rural commu- 
nity, and between his immediate com- 
munity and neighboring cities and 
towns. 

The fourth avenue—the advancement 
of international understanding, goodwill, 
and peace—is International Service. 
This phase of Rotary’s program extends 
a Rotarian’s desire to be thoughtful of 
and helpful to others beyond the borders 
of his own country. The accomplish- 
ments of Rotary Clubs in International 
Service demonstrate that opportunities 
exist regardless of size or geographical 
location. The Rotary Club far from an 
international has opportunities 
to exchange programs with overseas 
Clubs, arrange programs that will pro- 
vide international information to Club 
members, stucents, and others in the 
community; send expressions of good- 
will abroad; sponsor overseas visits of 
young people; and entertain visiting 
youth from other lands. 

The individual Rotarian _functions 
effectively in International Service by 
developing his own understanding and 
goodwill toward people of other nations, 
and by becoming acquainted with those 
of other lands through personal contact 
in his own community, or by travel and 
attendance at Rotary’s Conventions. The 
world-minded Rotarian also practices a 
spirit of understanding toward other 
men’s beliefs as a step toward interna- 
tional friendship and goodwill. 

These four avenues of service that 
constitute the program of Rotary link 
you and your Rotary Club with 441,000 
other Rotarians and 9,300 other Rotary 
Clubs in nearly 100 countries around the 
globe. 


border 











LOW COST 
Fire Safety 


SECURITY 
Fire Extinguisher 


@ WATERPROG? DRY CHEMICAL 
Losts for Years — No Recharging Needed 

@ NON-TOXIC — Safe on Gasoline ond 
Electrical Fires 

@ ENDORSED BY INSURANCE COMPANIES— 
Tested and Proven for Over 30 Yeors. 

@ REFILLABLE — Equipped with Hanger ond 
Refill Usable os Auto Extinguisher 

@ 30-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


ORDER BY MAIL $695 


2 For $12.00 _ postPaip 


Comporable Extinguishers Cost 
4 Times This Pricel 
AUTO EXTINGUISHER 
INCLUDED aT 
WO EXTRA COST 


FREE- Send Today 


rane diustroted book! 
Wom 10 GAT Ost OF A FRE ALIVE 
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HUDSON MFG. CO. Sheriden 2, Michigon 
[) Please send your FREE booklet 
“HOW TO GET OUT OF A FIRE ALIVE!" 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





STATE 


SAVE *9.00 


NORELCO 


Men's Electric Shaver. 
Latest model, brand new 
and fully guaranteed. 
Complete with case, 
cord and cleaning trush. 
Regularly ——— at — 
ont price $15.9 paid 
All orders aited within 24 
hours. Your money back if 
Nee are not fully satisfied. 
wittoe~ end check or money order to: 


JOHN BROOKS, Dept. 575, Box 212, St. Lowis 3, Mo. 


CITY 








& 4 





Reception Room Setting 4 pcs. $95.00 
Tubular steel—comfortable—colorful—compact, Will not 
mar walls, Plastic webbing—color fast—stretch proof— 
stain proof—outwears leather Formica top tables. 
Write for catalog, today 


BEVC Precision Manufacturing Co 


831 Chicago Ave., Evanston, ti. 


[_manroe FOLDING 








BANQUET 
TABLES 


If you are on the Board of Your club, church, 
school, lodge, ete., you will be interested in 
this modern, Folding Pedestal Banquet Table 
Write for catalog and special discounts 


Monroe Co., 17 Church St., Colfax, lowa 




















ROTARIAN MARKETS 
WORTH KNOWING.. 
~oeeAND REACHING 


(ABC) AUDITED 
CIRCULATION 


COMMUNITY 


Nearly all Rotarians are 
owners, partners, corporate 
officials or key executives 
and as such 90% play a ma- 
jor roll in their firms’ pur 
chases and many participate 
in planning company policies 
and programs. 


In addition, many participate 
in community or civie activi 
ties, serving on various com 
munity 
national, state, or local plan 


ning or governing bodies. 


boards and on 


ROTARIAN subscribers 


have high personal incomes 


and they buy the luxuries of 


gracious living. 


In their businesses, their 


communities, and in their 


homes ROTARIAN subscrib- 
ers have a lot to say about 
the actual selecting and buy 
ing of equipment, supplies, 
and services. 


Attractive dollar volume or 
ders from these markets are 
effectively and economically 
developed through a sched 
ule of advertisements in 


THE ROTARIAN. 


For complete facts write: 


THE ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Ave. 


Evanston, Ili 
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Hitchinng ost 


THERE seems no end to the joys of 
collecting, whether it be of 
birds’ eggs, shells, or coins. But stamps, 
as one collector has said, hold a special 
advantage: 
or need dusting. Here is a pot-pourri of 
stories about this “dust-free” 


stamps, 


they do not tarnish, or rust, 
hobby. 


As A “first time” exhibitor at a phila- 
telic show, Rorarian Lov S. Crossy, of 
sanff, Alberta, Canada, had phenomenal 
success. In the Cana- 
dian Philatelic Exhi- 
bition he entered his 
collection of stamps 
and covers of Prince 
Edward Island, an 
Eastern Maritime 
Province. When the 
judging was over, his 
entry had won the 
Grand Award for the 
best exhibit in the 
show, the Gold Award 
for the best British North American ex- 
hibit, the Canadian Philatelic Society 
medal for outstanding research work in 
connection with a display, and the 
American Philatelic Society plaque for 
the best exhibit by a society member. 
Rotarian Crosby’s four-time winner 
consisted of 12 frames on which were 
arranged the early pre-stamp covers of 
Prince Edward Island with rare post- 
marks from 1806, along with pence and 
cents issues of stamps from 1861 to 1873, 
the year the Island federated with the 
Dominion of Canada. This collection, 
known as “The Island” display, is re- 
garded by stamp authorities who have 
seen it as one of the finest in the world. 
It is especially noteworthy for its es- 
says, proof sheets, and original covers 
The head of a transport company, Ro- 
tarian Crosby was born on Prince Ed- 
ward Isiand and thus has a special! fond- 
ness for his topical collection, though 
he now lives in Canada’s Western re- 
gion. “One award,” he says, “would have 


Crosby 


These first-day covers, sou- 
venir sheets, and other items 
are part of the Rotary stamp 
collection given to a 12-year- 
old boy in Hot Springs, Ark., 
by 82-year-old Nat Williams, 
a Spanish-American War vet- 
eran. Looking at the dis- 
play is Major E. A. Hiller, 
manager of the veterans fa- 
cility at Biloxi, Miss., and a 
member of the Biloxi Club. 





made me the proudest stamp collector 
in Canada, but four—well, that’s a life- 
time of satisfaction.” 


ANOTHER collector whose interest 
jocuses on a particular group oF stamps 
is ROTARIAN CHARLES D. Rein, of Albu- 
querque, New Mezico. He tells the story 
of his philatelic specialty. 


Rorary’s Golden Anniversary in 
1955 opened up a completely new field 
of collecting for the stamp enthusiast: 
the Rotary commemorative stamps. 
There were Rotary issues before 1955, 
as three countries had previously issued 
stamps to honor Rotary International 
Conventions, but it was the Golden Year 
that gave impetus to the collection of 
Rotary stamps by Rotarians and non- 
Rotarians alike. I collect these Rotary 
commemoratives—they have 
sued by 27 countries—and have dis- 
played them at hobby shows and a Ro- 
tary District Conference. 

A rewarding aspect of a topical stamp 
collection—one related to a special event 
or organization—is the research the col- 
lector does to gather information about 
whatever the stamps commemorate. In 
displaying my Rotary stamps, I show 
the name of the issuing country and the 
name of the first Rotary Club there and 
the year of its founding. For each coun- 
try I also give the number of Rotary 
Districts, Rotary Clubs, and members 
Such information adds meaning to the 
display for all who view it, and it also 
adds to the knowledge the collector has 
about the subject around which his topi- 
cal collection is built. 


been _is- 


AS A collector of Rotary stamps, Ro- 
tarian Reid is in the company of many 
men whose number, though indetermi- 
nate, is global. ROTARIAN Danie. F. Lin- 
COLN, Of Jamestown, New York, a Past 
District Governor, tells about a group 
of these Rotary-stamp specialists and 
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what they are doing to further their 


? 


co? r interest. 
H AVE you heard of the “Rotary-on- 
Stamps” unit of the American Topical 
ation? It is composed of a group 
many of them Ro- 
tarians, who are especially interested in 
the Rotary commemorative issues. 
Founded in October of the Anniversary 
Ye% it is unit of the 
American Topical Association, one of 
pl tely’s organizations. The 
members, number, live in 
the United 


ASSOC 


of stamp collectors, 


functioning as a 


largest 
some 60 in 
Mex Cuba, Panama, and 
fledgling organization publishes 
graphed bulletin containing in- 
ation pertinent to the Rotary com- 
and suggestions of 
the serious collector. A classified 
is planned for members to ex- 
e or items. An alphabetical 
ist is also attached to each bulle- 
ing important about the 
ys,” as we call the stamps, gath- 
the members. This research ma- 
vill eventually be compiled for a 
book on the issues 
you are interested 
s and would like to know more 
it this “Rotary-on-Stamps” unit, ad- 
inquiries to Daniel F. Lin- 
1 East Street, James- 
tc New York. As secretary of the 
unit, I shall be happy to acquaint you 
with it more fully. 


atives, other 


sell 


data 


in the Rotary 


your 


Second 


What’s Your Hobby? 


ally iwsno s S¢ why not tell 
H YHORSE Groom what it is and he’ll 
ow one of these onths? The only 
that you be a Rotarian or a 
of a Rotarian’s family. The only re- 
you answer correspondence that 
rom the listing 
Mrs. G. Irwin Van 
collects Liberty 
desires 


ent: 


Sevyoc (wife of 
nickels and In- 
correspondence 
ge exchange of duplicates), 112 W. 
Shippensburg, Pa., U.S.A. 

Rare Trees and Plants: F. M 
terested in rare l plants; 
formation wu } others 

ed), 301 Dean St 


Coins: 

head pennies 
go St 
Meehan 
will ex- 
’ similarly 
West Chester, Pa., 


trees 


amps; Coins: D. \ Raghava Reddy 
ear-old cousin of Rotarian—collects 
nd coins: wil stamps ei- 
or used and Penagaluru, 
iddapah Distt., India 
Calendars: Barbara Kaluz 
P¢ r collects calendars) 
er Dr., Flat Rock, Mich., t 
Dolls: Virginia Burr 
daughter of Rotarian- 
cou ‘ will exchange 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, | 
Stamps: Laue 
ria collects stamps 
nds who 


rchanae 


coins 


daughter of 
27468 Huron 
S.A 

(15-year-old 
ts dolls of other 
102 E. Monroe St., 
S.A 
Kam Chuen (cousin of 
will exchange; 
| portrait paint- 


ot 
ugnS 


oilec 


tote 


would e trie 
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ers), No. 37, Reclamation St., Ground Floor, 
Gaumati, Hong Kong, Hong Kong. 

Stamps: Tatsuro Asawa (son of Rotarian 
—collects stamps; will exchange newly is- 
sued stamps of Japan with those of other 
countries), 77 Kasugacho, Chiba-shi, Japan. 

Chess: Bob Baker III (14-year-old son of 
Rotarian—would like to play chess by mail 
with anyone in U.S.A.; also interested in nu- 
clear physics mathematics, chemistry), 
Route 4, Bella Vista, Fort Walton Beach, 
Fla., U.S.A. 

Bookmarks; Coffee Spoons: Marta Casa- 
blanca (daughter of Rotarian—collects book- 
marks and coffee spoons), San Luis 821, Ro- 
sario, Argentina 

Stamps: H. S. Christman (collects stamps; 
will exchange with collectors from other 
countries), 1303 Albert St.. New Castle, Pa., 
U.S.A. 

Stamps; 
ton S. Hill 
wishes to exchange 
postcards, postmar!) 
118 E. Gladden Dr., 
U.S.A. 

Pen Pais: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 

John Haggland (17-year-old son of Rotar- 
ian—collects stamps; basketball and siiing 
are favorite sports), 502 Kellum St., Fair- 
banks, Alaska 

Sarah Buerkle 
Rotarian—wants pen 


Postmark Cancellations: Mil- 
(14-year-old son of Rotarian— 
stamps, air-letter sheets, 
cancellations 2” by 4"), 
Farmington, N. Mex., 


(13-year-old daughter of 
friends outside U.S.A.; 
interests are singing, dancing, ice skating, 
cooking), Star Route, Irvine, Pa., U.S.A 

Patty Lemeé (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like to hear from people out- 
side U.S A.; interests include golf, tennis, 
swimming. horses, reading and speaking 
French), 2603 Mansard, Vernon, Tex., U.S.A. 

Bill Winans (13-year-old son of Rotarian 
—would like pen friends outside U.S.A.; 
likes skating, swimming, photography), Box 
188. Maysville, Okla., U.S.A. 

Dixie Wetterling (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—-enjoys swimming, reading, mu- 
sic), 622 S. Park St., Osceola, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Mary Rowe (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—interests include, sports, boats, sew- 
ing, dancing), 209 Lincoln Ave., Wadena, 
Minn., U.S.A 

Roger Erwin (14-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wants pen friends aged 13-15 outside 
U.S.A. and Canada; interested in Scouting 
and sports; collects matchbook covers and 
coins), Box 92, Poteau, Okla., U.S.A. 

Virginia Anderson (14-year-old niece of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals aged 14-16; 
hobbies are “pop” records, sports, collecting 
pictures of movie and TV stars). 1832 
Graham Blvd., Pittsburgh 35, Pa., U.S.A. 

Manu Prajapti (/8-year-old son of Rotarian 
—hobbies include photography, collecting 
stamps and postcards), 8S. M. Sanitarium, 
Block 3, Talaja Rd.. Bhavnagar, India. 

Anvar Noorani (18-year-old son of Rotar- 
ian—hobbies include collecting stamps and 
postcards and photography), Mohamad Man- 
zil. Near T. Hospital, Bhavnagar, India. 

Marion E. Bishop (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with a 
girl in England; enjoys singing. acting, 
stamp collecting, horses; especially inter- 
ested in English history), 42 Prospect St., 
Auburn, Mass.. U.S.A 

Gillian Tomkinson (14-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—would like pen pals in Switzer- 
land and United States; interests are stamps, 
postcards, sports, music). 16 Selwyn Rd., 
Epsom S.E.3, Auckland, New Zealand. 

niece of Rotarian—would 
to girls aged 9-11), St. Anne’s 
. Sale. Australia. 

Lylah Sahr (9-year-old daughter 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends outside U.S.A.; 
likes swimming, collecting dolls and stamps, 
keeping scrapboo 616 S. Clark St., Forest 
City, lowa, U.S.A 

Carol Chadick (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen friends outside U.S.A.: 
interests include swimming, reading, cook- 
ing), Box 485, Quitman, Tex., U.S.A. 

Thomas Swengros (13-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—would like a German or Dutch pen 
pal; hobbies are golf, baseball, football, fish- 
ing, swimming), 132 Westminster Rd., West- 
hempsted, L. I., N. Y., U.S.A. 

Stuart Neblett (13-year-old son of 
ian—would like a pen pal outside 
and England; hobbies are postcards, 
photography). 3411 Redwood Drive, 
side, Calif., U.S.A 

Peggi Wyatt (/ 
—hobbies are swim 
popular records P.O 
ville. N. Y.. U.S.A 

Melinda A. Vaughan (9-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—interested in reading, drawing, 
horses), 1310 Hoel Parkway, Kansas City, 
Kans., U.S.A. 


Rotar- 
U.S.A. 
coins, 
River- 
)-year-old niece of Rotarian 
skating, dancing, 
30x 12, Patterson- 


ing, 


—THeE HoBBYHORSE Groom 
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QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


fitchell 
cx tabtes 


TOPs OF 
MASONITE 





PRESDWOOD - FiR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD ~ 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING 


1485 


co 


34th St.. Milwavkee 46. Wis 





ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enamel 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 
Steel 

29” diameter with rectan 
gular panels for lines 
of copy as illustrated 


Single faced and double 


faced models 
Reasonably priced 


Prompt Delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 














Clecer your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 
Saves time Invites action 

Clears your desk. Handles, 
Sorts Classifies. Distributes 
work. Electrically welded in one 
piece. Olive Green, Brown, Gray 
Letter size $7.50. Legal 
size $9.50. F.O.B. Factory. Two 
or more postpaid in U.S.A 
CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS 


Emblems for Every Purpose 


PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


Speaker’s Stands © Cast Bronze Bells ¢ 

Lapel Buttons ¢ uncheon Badges @ Flags 

& Banners ® Road Signs ® Record Systems 
© Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 











BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


FOR 
LESS! 


Our vast plant devoted exclu- 
sively to bronze tablet work 
gives you unsurpassed quality 
at lowest prices. 

® HONOR ROLLS 
¢ AWARDS 

* TESTIMONIALS 


Fast mail service —Free sketches 


Write for big FREE 


illustrated Catalog 
* MEMORIALS “Bronze Tablet Heodquorters” 


United States Bronze Sign Co., inc. 
| $70 Broadway, Dept. R, New York 12, N.Y. 
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10. What is the name of the green pig- 
. ' ment that trees possess? 
My Favorite Story 11. In what country did the English- 
to Ro- walnut tree originate? 
submitting 12. What is the name of the “necklace 
bearing” poplar tree? 


Two dollars will be paid 
tarians or their wives 
stories used 
Send entries to 
THE ROTARIAN Vaqazine, 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
Here is a favorite of Mrs. Owen 
M. Babbe, Fort Dodae 
Iowa, Rotarian 


under this heading 
This quiz was submitted by Mrs. James P. 
Martin, wife of a Bismarck, North Dakota, 
Rotarian 
The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the nezt column. 


TJovice Toll Tales 


When Eddie, the slow-moving and in- 
efficient clerk in a 
was not in evidence one 
customer asked, “Where is 
ain’t sick, is he?” 

“Nope, he ain’t,” replied the pro- 
prietor. “He just ain’t workin’ here no 
more.” 

“That so?” responded the villager. 
“Got anybody in mind for the vacancy?” 

“Nope. Eddie didn’t 
cancy.”—The Brand, SAN ANGELO, TEXAs. 


Stripped Gears. 
i 


1600 


wife of a 


At a service-club luncheon a 
civic official had bee 
to give a short talk just ahead of 
the guest of honor, tl cal dis- 
trict attorney. However, through 
an oversight, the district attorns 
was presented first and the 
ence was preparing to leave when 
the chairman introduced 
official. Far from 
rassed, however, th 
his audience 
he said, “Gentlemen, tl 

need not have apologized—for I’d 
rather be after the strict attor- 
ney than have him after me!” 


scheduled 


small-town store, 
morning, a 


Eddie? He 


audi- 


the civic 
being embar- 
latter won 
immediately when 
le Chairman 


i@ave no va- 








The rich miss one of life’s big thrills: 
paying the final installment.—Rotary 
News, CLIFTON-MORENCI, ARIZONA. 





Club 


That Depends! 


The telephone's a price 
Until we’re roused fron 
To hear some 
“Excuse it, please- 


for a 
age grocer’s. 


A solicitor of advertisements 
local paper called at the vi 


~qrort 
Upon presenting his card, he was sur- 


Shoes for All 
Sometimes the name of at 
wear is also the 
—“arctic,” for 
tify the following? 
1. A dance. 2. A <¢ 
An accent. 5. An 


uner 


nan 


instance 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 
wood. 7. An engine month's limerick-contest winner. Address 
aad 9 ada eae him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 
+ aaa Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
ment. * * * 

This quiz was sub: 
Wike, of Lexingtor 


This month's winner comes from Mrs. 
K. M. Misenheimer, wife of a Silver City, 
North Carolina, Rotarian. Closing date 
for last lines to complete it: August 15. 
The "ten best" entries will receive $2. 


Trees 

1. What is the r 
nated for planting trees 

2. A World War II 
girls not to sit und 

3. Who wrote the f 

4. In that poem wv 
Summer wear? 

5. From what tres 
furniture made? 

6. Legend has it tl 
which Christ was « 
what tree? 

7. George Washingtor 
for honesty is associat« 

8. What military d 
cluster of silver leaves 

9. What tree has tl 
of any cultivated tre: 


BILL'S WILL 
There once was a fellow named Bill 
Who died and left a fine will. 
All the kintolk did come 
To collect a great sum, 


FANCY FULL 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for February: 
A studious typist called Nancy 
To poetry took quite a fancy. 
She said, “It's high time 
We sent letters in rhyme,” 


Here are the “ten best” last lines: 


F. Hall Printing Co 
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prised when the gray-haired proprietor 
said: “Nothing doing. Been established 
80 years, and never advertised.” 
“Excuse me, sir, but what is that 
building on the hill?” asked the trav- 
eller. 
“The village church,” said the grocer. 
“Been there long?” asked the other. 
“About 300 years.” 
“Well,” was the reply, “they still ring 


the bell.”—Spokes, PoRTLAND, OREGON. 


Business in our country will continue 
to boom just so long as we don’t quit 
after have bought every- 
thing we can afford.—The Rotarygram, 
BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA. 


buying we 


The oldest inhabitant, a man of great 
importance, ha‘ just celebrated his 90th 
birthday, and aj! the newspapers 
interviewed him. 

“Tell us, sir,” one reporter, “if 
you had your life to live over again, is 
there anything you would change?” 

The nonagenarian appeared lost in 
thought for a few seconds, then nodded 
his head. “Yes,” he said gravely. “I be- 
lieve I’d part my hair on the other side.” 
—Rotary News, ATHENS, GEORGIA. 


local 


said 


Check-Mated 
Spring is the mating season 
For most things, one and all 
Except those pairs of golf socks 
I stashed away last Fall. 
—Rocer W. DANA 


Answers to Quizzes 
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“For you see that would make them 
romancy. 
(J. Dan Clary, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Stuttgart, Arkansas.) 
“A courtship in prose is foo chancy.” 
(Mrs. Hallam Smith, wife of a 
Gore, New Zealand, Rotarian.) 
"You're fired!” said her boss, Mr. Clancy. 
(Mrs. W. J. Hohenboken, wife of 
an East Moline, Illinois, Rotarian.) 
“But a deal done in dacty/ is chancy!" 
(Patricia Diehnelt, daughter of a Me- 
nomonee Falls, Wisconsin, Rotarian.) 
“And the meter might work necromancy.” 
(Mrs. Ned Lovett, wife of a 
Calhoun, Georgia, Rotarian.) 
"If we're good, we'll get many a fan, see!” 
(C. S. A. Rogers, member of the Rotary 
Ciub of Dauphin, Manitoba, Canada.) 
But the boss said, ‘No soap, it's too chancy.” 
Mrs. Clarence Updegraff, wife 
of an lowa City, lowa, Rotarian.) 
Methinks her real aim is romance, see? 
(Mrs. Gay McClintock, wife of a Sed- 
ro-Woolley, Washington, Rotarian.) 
Undoubtedly she is romancy. 
(L. F. Parker, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of lowa Falls, lowa.) 
She's a genius, or datt—that | CAN see! 
(H. O. Hongisto, member of the Rotary 
Club of Sheiburne, Ontario, Canada.) 
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BOUND VOLUME for 1956 


in beautiful 


BUCKRAM 
COVER 


$& 00 


Would you like this attractive Bound Volume of THE ROTARIAN 
for your library? For Rotarians, Rotary Clubs, libraries and schools 
this volume will serve as a practical and ready reference for the 
wide variety of material presented in the twelve 1956 issues of 
THE ROTARIAN 

Its detailed index to authors and articles, photos, and timely 
subjects is ideally arranged to aid program planners, speakers and 
authors. 

Beautifully bound in a deep-blue Buckram cover and embossed 
in gold, it will make an attractive addition to your library table or 
shelf. Available about May 15. 

The price now—$5.00 delivered in U.S.A.; $5.50 in other countries. 


Send your order today to 


THE Rotarian 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 





















































wiss trade...no Gr0nGse au Z\2/L\E 


You DON’T NEED a Chinese abacus to tote 
up the score on Swiss-American recipro- 


cal trade. It’s as easy as 7 2 3: 


1. America buys Swiss goods—principal- 
ly fine, jeweled-lever Swiss watches. 


2. With the dollars thus earned—plus a 
heap more out of pocket—the Swiss 
buy all kinds of American goods from 


all over the U. S. 


The gross, in goods purchased since 
World War II, runs something like 
this: America has bought about 1144 
billion dollars’ worth of Swiss goods. 
Switzerland's purchases of U. S. goods 
are now over the 2-billion-dollar mark, 


The Swiss like this arrangement, be- 
cause the Swiss love American goods. 
Americans should like the arrangement, 
too. It’s a profitable one for you. Switzer- 
land remains a ready market for all kinds 
of your American products. A steady 


market. A cash market. 

But cash is the rub. To continue to pay 
her American bills in cash, Switzerland 
must continue to earn through the sale 
of her own products. This keeps people 
working, earning, buying. 

Two years ago, America increased her 
tariff on jeweled-lever Swiss watches an 
Z,. Just recently, another 


tax-boosting regulation was imposed. 


incredible 50° 


Even more hurtful restrictions are now 
being considered. 

It’s a knotty problem. But it shouldn't 
take the wisdom of Confucius to solve 
it. Just the considered attention of men 
who will reappraise all the factors and 
then total the score. Isn't it time these 
gentlemen lent themselves to the task? 





published in recognition of 
the 106th anniversary of 
The Treaty of Friendship and Commerce 
pledged between the people of 
America and the people of Switzerland 


THE WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 





